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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, &c. &c. Written 
by himself, to a late period; and con- 
tinued to the time of his Death, by his 
Grandson, W. Temple Franklin. 4to. 
pp. 449. 


Tue Works of this eminent man are 
being published in a regular form. The 
publication before us is the first volume 
of the three which the plan compre- 
hends ; the second, consisting of original 
correspondence, preceded the first above 
a year ago, (see the Literary Gazette, 
No. 1,) and is now universally known ; 
and the third and last, being a selection 
of Dr. Franklin’s political, philosophi- 
cal, and miscellaneous writings, is an- 
nounced as being in the press. 

A sensible preface relates the causes 
which have ty the appearance of 
the present volume; which consists of 
five parts, with an appendix. 

The first fasciculus of these memoirs, 
constituting the first part of the volume, 
was some years ago translated into 
French, and printed in that tongue. 
Thence it was retranslated into English, 
and published in this country and 
America; in both of which it excited a 
very considerable sensation. This por- 
tion was written by Dr. Franklin in 
the year 1771, when on a visit to Dr. 
Shipley, the Bishop of St. Asaph ; and 
when the author embarked for France 
in 1777, was left, together with other 
papers, in the charge of a friend near 
Philadelphia. The evente of the war, 
however, were fatal to these MSS. The 
trunk im which they were deposited, 
fell into the hands of the British troops, 
and the papers were dispersed, and 
many of them entirely lost. ‘This par- 
ticular document was nevertheless re- 
covered, and sent to the Doctor in 
France. At the solicitation of many 
friends, the author, in 1784, set to 
work upon this foundation, to com- 
plete the account of his life, especially 
of its earlier years; and in 1788, re- 
sumed the task at Philadelphia. But 
severe illness, from a large calculus in 
the bladder, and the occupation of his 
time in the social intercourse which 
courted his retirement, retarded the 
undertaking, and it was left unfinished 
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on the 17th of April 1790, when the 
bursting of an imposthume on the 
lungs closed the career of this distin- 
guished man, at the venerable age of 
84. His grandson, the editor of the 
present work, to whom the papers of 
his ancestor were bequeathed, seems to 
us to have worthily discharged the duty 
which such.a legacy implied. From 
them he has completed the Memoirs ; 
and, to judge from the two-thirds of 
his labours, which have come under 
our cognizance, will, when the third 
volume appears, have produced one of 
the most useful, instructive, and enter- 
taining publications, that the world has 
received within our memory. 

With the religion or the politics of 
Dr. Franklin, we shall little concern 
ourselves, In the former he was a 
Theist, in the latter a Republican. In 
morals he was a theorist; but a theorist 
of the most virtuous kind, for his aim 
was at a noble height, beyond the 
reach of human infirmity; but still a 
good object to attempt, for even in the 
endeavour to attain PERFECTION, a com- 
parative degree of improvement and 
virtue will be the consequence. 

The point of view in which we shall 
principally consider the work as best 
suited to our Journal, is that which 
embraces its literary and philosophical 
character. To periodical publications 
of a polemical cast, we leave the curious 
accounts of the author's religious prin- 
ciples ; to political Reviews we abandon 
his speculations on the difficult art of 
governing ; and to scientific Magazines 
we even yield a share of his electrical 
and magnetic experiments, in which, 
great as he was when these inquiries 
were yet young, an advance so pro- 
digious has since been made, that Tyros 
speak familiarly of all the knowledge 
of fifty years ago. 

Not however to detain our readers 
with the details of what we are, and 
what we are not to do with this truly 
important book, we shall proceed to 
make some extracts, only prefacing 
generally, that the example set by Dr. 
Franklin before the eyes of young men is 
worthy of their most earnest attention. 
From his Memoirs they may learn, that 
temperance, industry, and morality, 
may raise them from obscurity to the 
highest distinction ; and that the low- 





ness of a man’s estate presents no in- 
surmountable barrier to the persever- 
ing efforts of integrity and diligence. 
Yet it must not be kept out of sight, 
that to these good qualities Dr. F. 
superadded a strength of mind and 
energy of character, a soundness of in- 
tellect and acuteness of perception, 
which even under more unfavourable 
circumstances must have raised him 
in the scale of life. As it was, he acted 
a leading part in those deplorable 
struggles between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, which terminated: in the 
erection of the latter into a separate 
nation; and the intelligence on this 
subject, with which his Memoirs abound, 
must be as valuable to history, as his 
personal biography is calculated to be 
eminently influential as a moral lesson 
with all who will reflect on the natural 
inferences to which it so obviously 
conducts. We now quote :— 


As Dr. Franklin has only mentioned his 
electrical discoveries in a very transient 
way, in the former part of these Memoirs, 
and as they are of a*most important and 
interesting nature, it has been thought a 
short digression on the subject would be 
excusable, and not void of entertainment. 
For this purpose the following account of 
the same, including the first experiment of 
the Lightning Kite, as given by Dr. Stuber, 
is confidently submitted. 

‘*« Dr. Franklin engaged in a course of 
electrical experiments, with all the ardor 
and thirst for discovery which characterized 
the philosophers of that day. Of all the 
branches of experimental philosophy, Elec- 
tricity had been least explored. The at- 
tractive power of amber is mentioned by 
Theophrastus and Pliny, and, from them, 
by later naturalists. In the year 1600, 

ilbert, an English physician, enlarged 
considerably the catalogue of substances 
which have the property of attracting light 
bodies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, a burgo- 
master of Magdeburg, (celebrated as the 
inventor of the air pump,) Dr. Wall, and 
Sir Isaac Newton, added some facts. 
Guericke first observed the repulsive power 
of electricity, and the light and noise pro- 
duced by it. In 1709, Hawkeshec com- 
municated some important observations 
and experiments to the world. For several 
years electricity was entifely neglected, 
until Mr. Grey applied himself to it, in 
1728, with reat assiduity. He and ,his 
friend Mr. Wheeler, made a great variety 
of experiments; in which they demog- 
strated, that electricity may be communi- 
cated from one body to another, even with- 
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out being in contact, and in this way may 
be conducted to a new distance. Mr. 
Grey afterwasds found, that by suspending 
rods. of iron by silk or hair lines, and bring- 
ing ap excited tube under them, sparks 
might be drawn, and a light perceived at 
the extremities in the dark. MM. Bu Faye, 
intendant: of the French king’s gardens, 
made a number of experiments, which 
added not a little to.the science. 
the discovery of two, kinds of electricity, 
whtich he called‘vitreous and resinous; the 
former produced by rubbing glass, the 
latter from excited sulphur, sealing-wax, 
&e. But this idea he afterwards gave 1 
aserroneous. Between the years 1739 tal 
1742, Desaguliers made a number of 
experiments, bug added little of impoxt- 
ance. He first used the terms conductors, 
and electrics, per se. In 1742, several in- 
‘genious Germans engaged in this subject. 
OF these the principal were, professor Boze 
of Wittembery, professor Winkler of Leip- 
sic, Gorden, a Seotch; Benedictine monk, 
efessor of philosophy. at Erfart, and. Dr. 
Puudo'f of Berlin. The result of their re- 
searches astonished the, philosophers of 
Europe. Their apparatus was. large, and 
by means of it they were enabled to colleet, 
lirge quantities of electricity, and thus to 
produce phenomena whitch had been hitherto, 
unobserved, ‘Phey; killed small birds, and 
set spirits.on fire. ‘Their. experiments, ex- 
cited the curiosity of other philosophers. 
Collingon, about. the year 1745, sent to the 
lilwaxy,company of Phi hia su. account 
of these experiments, together with a tube, 
aml, directions. how. to use it. Franklin, 
with. some of his. friends, impnediately en- 
gaged, in acourse of experiments, the result 
of. which. is well, known. He. was, enabled 
to make, a ex of. important, disguncries, 
wl. to pose theories: to account fon 
vapious phenomesa ; which have heew uni- 
versally adopted, which; bid fair to 
endure for ages. Lis, ohserxatiqns. be com. 
uuquicatediin a series, of letters tohis. friend 
Collinson; the first. of, whieh, is dated 
Mareh 28, 1747. Ly these he makes. known 
tla paswer, of pains in, drawing and. throw- 
ing, off the electrigul. inatter, which had 
hitherto escaped the notice of electricians. 
He also made the grand discovery of a plus 
and; miaus, or. ofa pasitive and. negatine 
state: iy Geant We give ie the 
honour js without hesitation; although 
the English have uc it. for then 
countryman, Dr, Watson. Watson's paper 
is. dated Jamwary 21, 1748); Franklin’s, 
July, Lh, 17473 several manths prior. 
Shortly afier, Franklin, from, his prigciples 
of plus and. minus, state, explained, ina 
satisfactory manner, the phenqmena of the 
Leyden phial, first observed by Mr. Cuneus, 
et professor Muschenbroeck of, Leyden, 
which had much, perplexed, giiiceop he 
He shewed clearly that the. bottle, when 
charged, contained ne more electricity than 
before, but that as much was taken from 
ove side, as was-thrown on the other; and 
to ce it, ngehing was necessary 
ut, to. make, a, ‘ion between the 


communica ior 
iwo.sides, by whieh, the equilibrium might 


be restored, and: that then no signs of 


elpctrigity would, rewain, afepwards, 
| demonsixated: by experiments, thap the 


electricity did not. reside in the coating, as. 
had been supposed, but inthe pores of; the 
glass itself: After a phial'was charged, he 
‘removed the coating, and found that upon 
ing a new coating, the shock might, 
still be rereived. In the year 1749, he first; 
ted his idea of explaining the phe- 
nomena of thunder-gusts, and of the aurora, 
borealis, upon electrical principkes. He. 
points out many particulars in which light- 
ning and electri¢ity agree; and he adduces, 
many facts, and reasoning: from facts, in 
support; of his, positions. In the same 
he. conceived. the, astonishingly bold; and 
grand idea of ascertaining the;truth of his; 
doctrine, by. actually drawing. down, the; 
forked lightning, by means of sharp-pointed 
iron roti raised into the region of the; 
clouds. Even in this uncertain state, his, 
assion to be useful to mankind displays: 
itself, in a powerful manner. Admitting, 
the ideatity.of electricity and lightning, and 
knowing the power of points in repelling 
bodies charged with electricity, and. in, con- 
ducting their fire silently and imperceptibly, 
he suggests the idea of securmg houses, 
ships, &e. from being damaged by. light- 
ning, by erecting pointed iron rods, whiel 
should rise some. feet above the most.ele- 
vated part, and:descend some feet into the 
round or the water. The effect of these, 
he. concluded, would be either to, prevent a 
stroke, by repelling the cloud: beyond the 
striking distance, or by enrnoe off the 
electrical five: which it contained; or, if 
they could not effect this, they would. at 
least conduct the stroke to the earth, with- 
out. any. injury to the building. 

“Tt was not until the summer of 1752, 
that he was enabled to complete his grand 
and unparalleled discovery by experiment. 
‘Plie plan which he had originally preposed, 
was, to.erect on some high tower, or other 
elevated, place, a seatry-box, from, which 
should rise a pointed iron rod, insulated. by 
being fixed in a.cake:. of resin, Electrified 
clouds, passing over this, would, he con- 
ceived, impart to it a portion of their etec- 
tricity, which would be rendered evident. to 
the senses. by sparks being emitted, when 4 
key, a knw or other. conductor was 
-presented to,it, Philadelphia, at this time 
afforded no tunity, af trying an. ex- 
periment of this kind. Whilst. Franklin was 
waiting for the erection of aspire, it oc- 
curred to him, that he. might have more 
ready access to the region of clouds by 
means of a common kite. He prepared 
one by attaching two. cross sticks to. a silk 
handkerehief, which, would. not. suffer so 
much from the rain.as paper. To his up» 
right stick was affixed an iron point. The 
string was, as usual, of hemp, except the 
lower end, which was silk. Where the 
hempen string terminated, a key was 
fastened. With this apparatus, on the ap, 
porwr of a thuader-gust, approaching, 

went out. into, the commons, accom, 
panied by his san, to whom alone be com- 





municated his intentions, well knowing the 


| peximents, in philosop 


| Royal Society of London. 
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ridicule which, too generally for the in- 


terest of, scignge, ayyaits ecessful ex- 
i ys _ He placed him- 
self under a shed, to avoid the rain. His 
kite was raised. A thunder-cloud passed 
over it. No sign of electricity- appeared. 
He almost despaired of success ; when sud- 
denly he observed the loose fibres: af his 
string to move towards an erect position. 
He now presented his knuckle to the key, 
and received a strong spark. How. exqui- 
site must his sensations have been at this 
moment! On this. experiment depended 
the fate of his theory. If he'succeeded, his 
name would rank high amongst those who 
have improved science; if He failed, he 
must inevitably be subjected to the derigion 
of mankind; or what is worse, their pity, 
as a well-meaning man, but a weak, silly 
projector. The anxiety with which he 

ed for the result of his experiment, 
may easily be conceived. Doubts and 
'despair had: begun to prevail, when the fact 
was. ascertained. in. sv. clear a manner, that 
even the most incredulous could no longer 
withhold. their assent. Repeated sparks 
were drawn from the key, a phial was 
charged, a shock given, and all the ex- 
periments made, which are usually per- 
formed. with electrivity. 

** About a month before this period, 
some ingenious Frenchmen had completed 
the discovery in the manner originally pro- 

osed by Dr, Franklin. The letters which 
he sent to Mr. Collinson, it is said, were 
refused a place amongst the papers of the 
However this 
may be, Collinson published them in a se- 
parate- volume, under the title ef, New £z- 
periments and Observations ox Electricity, 
made at Philadelphia, in America. ‘They 
were read with avidity, and soon translated 
into different languages. A very igcorrect 
Prench translation fell into the hands of 
the celebrated Buffon, who, notwithstand- 
img the disadvantages under which the 
werk hiboured, wag much pleased with it, 
ad repeated the experiments with, success. 
He prevailed upon his friend, M. D’Alibard, 
to, give to his countrymen a more correct 
translation of the work of the American 
electrician. This contributed much to- 
wards spreading a knowledge of Franklin's 
principlés.in France. ‘Lhe King, Louis XVI. 
aring of these experiments, expressed,a 
wish to be a. spectator of them. A course 
of expcriments was given at, the seat of the 
Duc D’Ayen, at St. Germain’s, by M. De 
Lor. The epplaases which the King be- 
stowed upon Franklin, excited in Buffon, 
D’ AW , and De Ler, an earnest desire of 
ascertaining the truth ef his theory, of 
thunder-gusts. Buffon ereeted his appa- 
ratus on the tower of, Montbar, M. D’Ali- 
bard at Marly-la-ville, and De Lor at his 
-house in, the Estrapade at Paris, some of 
the highest ground in that capital. D’Ali- 
bard’s machine first showed signs of elec- 
trieity. On the 10th of May 1752; 4 
r thunder-cloud. passed over it, in the absence 
of M. 1°Alibards, and. a,number of sparks 
were drawn. from. it. by,Coiffier, a, joer, 





with whom D’Alibard, had left directions 
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sow to, proceed, ond by M. Raulet, the 
prior of Maply-la-ville. An account of this 
experiment was given to the Royal Aca- 
fone of Sciences, in a memoir by M. 
)’Alibard, dated May 13, 1762. On the 
18th of May, M. De Lor proved equally 
successful with the apparatus erected at his 
own house. ‘These discoveries soon excited 
the philosophers of other parts of Europe 


to repeat the experiment. Amongst these, 
none signaliged themselyes more than 
Father Beecaria of Turin, to whose obser- 


vations science ig much indebted. Even 
the cold regiens of Russia were penetrated 
hy the ardor for discovery. Professor 
Richman bade fair to add much to the 
stock of knowledge on this subject, when 
ap unfortunate flash from hig rod put a 
period te his existence. The friends of 
science will long remember with regret the 
amiable martyr to electricity. 

‘* By these experiments Franklin’s 
theory was established in the most firm 
manner.” 


On Animal Magnetism, which is now 
perhaps more in vague than ever, we 
have the following notice. 

In the year 1784, when Animal Magnet- 
ism made a noise in the world, 

rticularly at Paris, it was thought a 
Detter of such importance, that the King 

pointed commissioners to examine into 
the foundation of this pretended science. 
Dr. Franklin, at the particular request of 
his Majesty, signified to him by a letter 
from the minister, consented to be one of 
the number. 

After a fair and diligent examination, in 
the course of which Doctor Delon, a pupil 
and partner of Mesmer, repeated a number 
of experiments in the presence of the Cam- 
missioners, some of which were tried upon 
themselves, they determined that it was 4 
mere trick, intended to impose on the 
ignorant and credulous; and gave in their 
Teport accordingly to his Majesty, which 
was afterwards published for the informa- 
tion of the public. 

Meamer, and his associate Delon, were 
thus interrupted in their career to wealth 
and fame; and a most insolent attempt to 


ror 30 upon the human understanding 
Some time after, Dr. Franklin, in a 
letter to his friend Dr. Ingenhausz, thys 


notiees the subject: ** Mesmer continues 
here, and ‘has still some adherents, and 


some | ice. It is surprising how much 
( still subsists ‘in the world. 
I suppose all the physicians in France 
put tog » have not made so much 


money, durit time he been here, 
as The aleme the dos 

And we have now afresh folly. A mag- 
netizer pretends, that he can, by estahlish- 
ing what is called a rapport between any 
person ged ® fomuambule, put it in. the 
power of that Ene to direct the actions 

the somnambule by a simple strong vo- 

t 


ition only, without ‘speaking or in 
any hs ip and many ple daily flock te 
see strange ty 
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Among Dr. Franklin’s papers. were also 
found the following lines, written by him- 
self siz years previous to his decease, 
and entitled 


B. F’s Aprev. 
If Life’s compared to a feast, 
Near fourscore years I’ve been a guest : 
I’ve been regaled with the best, 
And feel quite satisfied. 
’Tis time that I retire to rest ; 
Landlord, I thank you! Friends, good night. 
April 22, 1784. 

The Memoir concludes with the follow- 
lowing anecdotes : 

« Dr. Franklin when a child found the 
long graces used by his father before and 
after meals very tedious. One day after 
the winter’s provisions had been salted,— 
‘« T think, father,” said Benjamin, “ if 
you were to say Grace over the whole cask, 
once for all, it would be a vast saving of 
time.” 

‘* In his travels through New England, 
Franklin had observed, that when he went 
into an inn, every individual of the family 
had a question or two to propose. to him, 
relative to his history; and that till each 
was satisfied, and they had conferred and 
compared together their information, there 
was no possibility of procuring any re- 
freshment. Therefore the moment he 
went into any of these places, he in- 
quired for the master, the mistress, the 
sons, the daughters, the men servants, and 
the maid servants; and having assembled 
them all together, he began in this manner : 
‘* Good people, I am Benjamin Franklin 
of Philadelphia, by trade a printer; and a 
bachelor. I have some relationsat Boston, 
to whom I am going to make a visit, my 
oe | will be short; and I shall then return 
and follow my business, as a prudent man 
ought todo. This is all I know of myself, 
and all I can possibly inform you of; I beg, 
therefore, that you will have pity upon me 
and my horse, and give us both some re- 
freshment.” 

When Franklin came to England previous 
to the breaking out of the American war, he 
went to Mr. Hett’s printing office in Wild 
Court, Wild Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 
and entering te press-room, he went ®p to 
a particular press,* and thus addressed the 
two men who were working : ‘‘ Come, my 
friends, we will drink together; it is now 
forty years since I worked like you at this 
press as journeyman printer :” on this he 
sent for a gallon of porter, and they drank 
“ Success to Printing.” 

In one of the assemblies in America 
wherein there was a majority of Presbyte- 
rians, a law was proposed to forbid the 
proving for — by the Episcopalians ; 
who, however, could not conveniently omit 
that prayer, it being prescribed in their 
Liturgy. Dr. Franklin, one of the mem- 


bers, ‘seeing that such a law would occasion 
more disturbance than it was worth, said 


that:he theught it quite unnecessary, for, 





* This is now in the ion of 





press 
Messrs. Cox and Baylis, Great Queen Street. 





added he, ‘‘ those people have to my cer- 
tain knowledge been praying constantly 
these twenty years past, that * God would 
give to the King and his counsel wisdom? 
we all know that not the least notice has 
ever heen taken of that prayer ; so, that it 
is plain they have no interest in the Court 
of Heaven.” The House smiled, and the 
motion was dropped. 

Dr. Franklin was so immoderately fond 
of chess, that one evening at Passy; he sat 
at that amusement from six in the after- 
noon till sun-rise. On the point of losi 
one of his games, his king being attacked 
by what is called a check, but an oppor- 
tunity offering at the same time of giving a 
fatal blow to his adversary, provided Ae 
might neglect the defence of his King, he 
chose to do so, though contrary to the rules, 
and made his move. ‘‘ Sir,” said the 
French gentleman, his antagonist, ‘‘ you 
cannot fo that and leave your king jx 
check.” ‘ 1 see-he is in check,’ said” the 
Doctor, ‘ but I shall. not defend him. If 
he was a good king, like yours, he would 
deserve the protection of his subjects; but 
he is a tyrant, and has cost them already 
more than he is worth :—Take him, if you 
please, I can do without him, and _will 
fight out the rest of the battle en Repub- 
licain as a Communwealth’s man,’ 


We shall probably recur to this 
Work again. ‘ 





VOYAGE TO THE CONGO. 


Narrative of an Expedition to explore the 
River Zaire, usually called the Congo, in 
South Africa, in 1816, under the diree- 
tion of Captain J. K. Tuckey, R.N. 
Ato. pp. 498. 


The earlier fricnds of the Literary 
Gazette ave aware, that in our publiea- 
tions of August, September, and Oc- 
tober last, it was our. good fortune, to 
lay before them a very considerable 
portion of this interesting Narrative, of 
which no other account’ has been ob- 
tained till the appearance of the’ pre- 
sent excellent Work, which js “sanc- 
tioned by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, and, aceording to the 
advertisement, indebted to their distin 
guished secretary, Mr. Barrow, for the 
able arrangement of its parts; and the 
great mass of scientific information 
which has been, we might say, ex- 
torted from very crude materials. 

It will be found ‘on reference to our 
numbers, from No. 30 to 40 inclusive, 
that we not only fully and particularly 
brought down Captain Tuckey’s narra- 
tive, to the period when he left the 
Congo for his expedition inland, but 
noticed many curious facts which do not 
appear in the work before us. Had we 
employed all the information in our pos- 
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session previous to the publication of 
this volume, it would have been com- 
prised in the following statement, whick 
has been prepared for some time, and 
which, as it makes a whole with what 
we have already written, we shall prefix 
to our analysis of the official narrative. 
We have, however, to say that an ad- 
mirable and feeling introduction from 
the pen of the gentleman alluded to, 
conveys a more detailed description of 
the mournful catastrophe of the voy- 

rs, rendered still more interesting 
by biographical sketches of their lives 


and preceding pursuits. 


As many of our friends seem to think our 
urs incomplete, while the result of the 
voyage to the Congo remains untold by us, 
though announced in various publications, 
we readily communicate such particulars as 
have been transmitted to us. These, though 
scanty, may be depended upon as far as 
they go, and the melancholy character 
which belongs to them, precludes us from 
much regretting that the statement must be 
short. While the vessels were enabled 
to proceed up the Congo, it has been seen 
that the casualties which occurred, were not 
calculated to excite much alarm, and no- 
mr till they arrived at the rapids had 
taught them to despair of ultimate success. 
When it was found impossible to ascend 
farther, the enterprising Captain immedi- 
ately made preparations for prosecuting the 
objects of the voyage by a journey on land. 
It was about the middle of August that 
they arrived at the foot of the cataracts, 
called by the natives Galleloo.* Here 
the river is about a mile broad, and very 
deep. The current rushes down the rocks 
which form the rapids, with a violence of 
itation exceeding that of the waves of 
the ocean when convulsed with a hard 
gale of wind. The Congo and the trans- 
port had been left at anchor lower down 
the river, and now as the boats could be 
no longer used, Captain Tuckey left them 
in the care of an inferior officer, and 
taking with him twenty-five men, besides 
the gentlemen who formed the scientific 
of the ex are wg —_ bein 
well armed, and carrying with them provi- 
sions for six weeks, Tanatapel the diffi- 
cult task of exploring the river by journey- 
ing on shore. The disembarkation took 
place. on the 20th of August. A letter 
written by the Captain on that day to a 
friend, and published in the Asiatic Journal 
for January 1817, displays the feelings by 
which he was animated, and shews that he 
had then been unable to gain any informa- 
tion from the natives that could at all satisfy 
his mind. It further appears that he was 
fully advertised of all the difficulties with 
which he had to contend, and which ulti- 
mately caused the sacrifice of his valuable 
life. 





* The work denominates the highest hay 
reached “ Cooloo,” and the cataracts “‘ Yellala.” 
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What remains to be told is but the his- 
tory of ineffectual perseverance, and heart- 
rending calamity. So early as the second 
~ after Captain Tuckey’s departure, the 
sad results began to manifest themselves. 
On that day the anatomist was brought 
back to the boats in a dangerous state. His 
illness soon terminated in death. Those 
who remained in the river had but two fre- 
quently opportunities of hearing of their 
companions from the sick who returned to 
them.in rapid succession. The Captain, 
superior to fatigue, and undismayed by dan- 

er, went boldly forward till his little party 
came so seriously weakened, that he felt 
it his duty to lose no time in retracing his 
steps to save the remnant of his followers. 
He had hoped to find means of prosecuting 
the object of the expedition by water; but 
disappointed in this, surrounded by sus- 
picious natives, in a country which offered 
no resources, no alternative remained, and 
he reluctantly abandoned the design he 
had formed. The inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who at the commencement of his jour- 
ney had seemed friendly, became hostile in 
the day of his distress. At one time a 
very considerable force was opposed to him: 
a crowd, or as they might call it, an army, 
was drawn up in battle-array against the 
adventurers. The numerical superiority 
was immense, but courage prevailed over 
numbers, and the British having discharged 
their fire-arms, but without destroying any of 
the undisciplined - multitude who had put 
themselves in the situation of enemies, 
their king, on seeing Captain Tuckey and 
his little band about to advance to the 
¢ e in earnest, came forward to entreat 
that his sg might not be killed. Though 
many of the natives were armed with mus- 
kets, and other European weapons, they 
were not considered formidable by the 
handful of men who had undertaken to 
explore their country. 


Having thus brought our own rela- 
tion to a conclusion, we proceed to 
take up the particulars of the overland 
journey, from the authorized Narrative, 
and the journal kept by Professor 
Smith. Captain Tuckey’s first inter- 
view with the Chenoo, or King of Em- 
bomma, took place on the 27th of 
July. He says, 


After waiting half an hour under the 
tree, we were led to the Chenoo’s habita- 
tion, where in a court formed by a fence of 
reed mats, and which was crowded with the 
king’s gentlemen, I found a seat prepared 
of t or four old chests, covered with a 
red velvet pal. an old English carpet with 
another pall being spread on the ground. 
Having seated myself, in about five minutes 
the Chenoo made his appearance from be- 
hind a mat sereen, his appearance convey- 
ing the idea of punch in a ae geared 
being composed of a crimson plush jacket 
with enormous gilt buttons, a lower gar- 
ment in the nature and style of red velvet, 
his legs muffied in pink sarcenet in guise of 
stockings, and a pair of red morocco 





half-boots ; on his head an immense high- 
crowned hat embroidered with gold, and 
surrounded by a kind of coronet of Euro- 
me artificial flowers; round his neck 

ung a long string of ivory beads, and a 
very large piece of manufactured coral. 
Having seated himself on the right, a mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, with a long staff in 
his hand, inquired into the rank of the gen. 
tlemen, and seated them accordingly. The 
doctors (Messrs. Smith and Tudor) having 
the first places, and then Mr. Galwey, 
whom they styled chief mate; the serjeant 
of the marines they metamorphosed into a 
boatswain, taking all the titles of officers 
from the trading vessels, to which only 
ey! had been accustomed ! 

ll being seated, (the crowd of king’s 
gentlemen squatting on bullocks’ hides) I 
explained to the Chenos, by Simmons, the 
motives of my mission, &c. 

They could not however, comprehend 
why a ship should come for any other 
purpose, but to trade or to fight. In 
the end, says Captain Tucker, 


The keg of spliced rum which I had 
brought as a part of my present to the 
Chenoo, was now produced, together with 
an English white earthen-ware wash-hand 
bason covered with dirt; into which some 
of the liquor was poured, and distributed 
to the company; the king saying he drank 
only wine, and retiring, as he told me, 
to order dinner. The moment he disap- 
peared the Company began to scramble for 
| of the rum ; and one fellow, dropping 
his dirty cap in the bason, as if by accident, 
contrived to snatch it out again well soked, 
and sucked it with great satisfaction. 

The huts which compose the town 
or banza, are mean and miserable en- 
closures of matted reeds, the price of 
one habitation being no more than 
equal to four fowls. In due time our 
countrymen were received to dinner by 
the Chenoo, whose abode, little better, 
except in having one large room, than 
those of his subjects, is sanctified by 
rude fetishes in every corner. The 

Repast was laid out in the grand apart- 
ment, where some chests covered with car- 
pets served for seats and tables. A few 
anon and mugs of earthenware, and some 

Venetian gilt glass, were placed on the 
table, together with a few silver spoons and 
forks, evidently of French workmanship. 
The meats consisted of a soup of plain- 
tains and goat’s flesh, a fowl cut. in pieces 
and broiled, and roasted plantains in lieu 
of bread; a large silver tankard filled with 
sweet palin wine, and a bottle of the rum I 
had brought, were placed as our beverage. 

After dinner, Simmons, the inter- 
preter, having been previously ex- 
amined, and sworn in secret by his 
sovereign, as to the real objects of the 
expedition, another palaver was held, 
at which an old man, a.chief counsellor 
and uncle of the king, was present. 
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After again tiring me (says the narrator) 
with questions as to my motives, the old 
man, starting up, plucked a leaf from a 
tree, and holding it to me, said, If you 
come to‘trade, swear b your God, and 
break the leaf..On my refusing to do so, he 
then said, Swear by your God you do not 
come to. make war, and break the leaf. On 
my doing which, the whole company per- 
formed a grand sakilla,* and the assembly 
broke up;.the king retiring into an inner 
hut, where the present I had brought him 
was carried, (a piece of furniture cotton, 
some beads, a plated tankard and goblet, 
and a silk umbrella) ; for on my first telling 
him that I had brought him a present from 
the King of Engen he begged it might 
not be produced until all his gentlemen 
were dismissed. ' 

While we were seated in the audience 
court, the king’s women (of whom he had 
fifty) were peeping out of one of the 
squares ; and before retiring, the king very 
politely offered me the choice of all his 
daughters, while his courtiers as civilly prof- 
fered their wives. 

The grossness of the terms in which 
these offers were made, were worthy of 
arace debased below humanity by the 
slave trade, 

On the 28th, the Chenoo returned the 
visit, and amicably permitted the ex- 
pedition to proceed on their mission, 
only hoping that when they came down 
the river again, they would build iim an 
English house, leave him a boat, and 
give him a musket, 

Nothing particular happened till the 
Ist of August, when Mr. Sherwood, an 
old slave trader out of Liverpool, and 
now the ostensible mate of a brig 
under Spanish colours, visited Captain 
Tuckey, accompanied by four Portu- 
guese masters of trading vessels, then 
at Cabendu. Their object was to be 
assured that the slave trade was not 
the purpose of the new comers; and 
Captain T. is of opinion that the trade 
in the Congo river, amounting to about 
2000 slaves annually, is chiefly bona fide 
Portuguese. The natives stated the 
price of a slave to be 

_Two muskets, two casks of gunpowder, two 
guineas (one fathom each,) twelve long indians 
(ten fathoms each,) two nicaneas (six fathoms 
each,) one romaul (eight fathoms,) one fathom 
woollen cloth, one cortee or sash of cloth, two 
jars of brandy, 5 knives, 5 strings of beads, one 
rasor, one looking glass, one cap, one iron. bar, 
one pair of scissors, one padlock. (p. 112.) 

The captain, adds, ‘I have no doubt 
however, but that slaves are now sold 





<< 


* The Sokilla is the ceremony of acknow- 
ledging any thing gratifying: one of the chiefs 
Starts up, and makes the gestures like a fugleman 
With his.arms, and all the company strike their 


chests at the end of every motion. 





for one half this valuation.’ ‘The fol- 
lowing price of a prime slave, at this 
very date, which we have in our pos- 
session, proves the accuracy of this 
supposition : 

Eleven pieces bafts, three pieces chintz, 
two pieces handerchicfs, three fathoms baize ; 
three strings of beads, 5s. 2s. 6d. 2s. 9d; six 
knives, one looking glass, one cap, one umbrella, 
one mug, one plate, three fathoms bafts for 
guinea stuff, two half-pints gunpowder, two jars 
brandy, thirty pounds iron bar. 

Such was the price, not for the 
misery of one human being alone, of 
one wretch torn from country, home, 
and social affections, to drag out a life 
of slavery, but the price of a whole 
continent's degradation, of that which 
filled Africa with anarchy and blood, 
and from its centre toits coasts, onevery 
radius to which the compass pointed, 
made man the most vile and brutal of 
his species. Have we not cause to re- 
joice that the death-blow has been 
given to this horrid traffic? Though 
the bad policy of some inferior states, 
and the avarice of a few pirates and 
smugglers, may prolong the evil for a 
time, it will be but a short and partial 
struggle against a determination which 
throws the brighest lustre over the age 
in which we live. 

Captain T. took leave of the chenoo, 
and proceeded upwards, accompanied 
by three of his sons, two pilots, and a 
boat's crew of four boys, for Binda. 


[To be continued.) 





Travels through some parts of Germany, 
Poland, Moldavia, and Turkey. By 
Apam Neate, M.D. late Physician 
to the British Exnbassy at Constan- 
tinople, &c. 4to. pp. 294. 


A preface to this work unfairly con- 
fesses a want of power in its author 
to communicate much either of plea- 
sure or information: to our minds he 
has done both. The course of his 
travels, though not altogether novel, is 
by no means hacknied ; and his classic 
recollections, while they have given 
somewhat of a bizarre tone to the nar- 
rative, have rather augmented than di- 
minished the agreeable sensations with 
which we have perused it. 

It is twelve years since this tour was 
performed. Dr. Neale passed to Heli- 
goland, and thence proceeded to Ham- 
burgh. From Hamburgh the traveller 
pursued his route to Berlin. We dis- 
miss the accounts of pysting, and the 
description of the country, buildings, 
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&c. in this portion of the volume, and 
merely extract a-few notices of matters 
of a less permanent and monotonous 
kind. 


Berlin (we are told) abounds with literary 
and scientific men, who compose various 
societies, amongst which, the Academy of 
Sciences, the Friends of Natural History 
Society, and the Cabinet of Mines, are the 
most prominent At present, the 
study of natural history in all its branches, 
is that which is cultivated with the great- 
est assiduity at Berlin. - - - Their trans- 
actions are contained in 18 volumes, com- 
cme discoveries and notices upon every 

ranch of natural history, ae mine- 
ralogy, and medicine. Amongst the mem- 
hers belonging to this society are Hum- 
boldt, Bode, Klapreth, Willdenow, Karsten, 
De Hermstaedt, De Fleurke, De Laspeyres, 
De Klug, De Gronau, De Reich, &c. &c. 
This Society also possesses an excellent 
library, and a choice cabinet of specimens 
in natural history, comprehending a rare 
collection of the mammifere of Africa, 
insects of Surinam, turtles and tortoise- 
shells, and anatomical preparations, &c. 
and a fine herbarium of the plants of India 
and the Cape of Good Hope ; besides a most 
precious collection of minerals, consisting 
of 12,000 specimens brought from the 
mines and mountains of Transylvania, 
Hungary, Silesia, Carinthia, Carniola, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and South America 

Among other curious specimens, is a piece 
of pay amber, weighing thirteen pounds 
and a half, found by a peasant at Strahopen, 
a village near Jurterberg. present 
king presented the fortunate finder with 
1000 rix-dollars. There is also a morsel of 
native platina, weighing 1088 grains, and a 
large piece of fiery opal, brought from 
South America by I ha wy 

From Berlin Dr. N. went to Dresden, 
the population of which, he states, 
amounted, according to a census in 
1755, to 63,209 individuals ; but in 1772 
it had decreased to 45,000, and has never 
since exceeded 58.000 Dresden is 
almost the only capital in Europe where 
such decrease has taken place. The 
mortality in 1805 was 1800, or 1 in 32, 
and the marriages only 400 annually; 
while every year. the number of 
still-born and illegitimate children was 
increasing. 

At Dresden the writer associated 
himself with the gallant Sir R. Rollo 
(then Colonel) Gillespie, who was pro- 
ceeding overland towards India, and 
they agreed to travel together to Con- 
stantinople. ‘Their first stage in Bohe- 
mia was Peterswalden, and next morn- 
ing they reached Toeplitz, with its 77 
thermal springs, of the waters of which 
the annexed is the analysis of Jahn, a 
Saxon chemist. 











Cabic Inches. 
Carbonic acid gas 2... 1825 
os hydrogen... . 28.5 
Carbonate oflime’ . . . . 16.5 
Oe eh 
Muriateof lime - . . . . 6138 
Re  eg e s  | 
from 225,400 grains of water. 


The only peculiarity of these springs, 
so high in :epute for ten cenvuries, as 
specifics for gout, rheumétism, and 
paralysis, is the large proportion of 
muriate of lime which they hold in so- 
lution. The heat varies from 98° of 
Fahrenheit in some springs, to 110° 
in others. 


After passing through Prague, which 
offers. nothing of interest except the 
reliques of past magnificence, the tra- 
vellers visited, at Czeslau, a small village 
of ‘abont 300 houses, the tomb of the 
blind Zisca, So renowned in the earl 
history of the Reformation, who died o 
the plague in 1422, while on his way 
to ab interview with Sigismond, King 
of Bohemia. By way of Znaim, they 
soon arrived at Vienna, into the de- 
scriptions of Which we do not think it 
necessary to enter. 


The ‘literary establishments in this city 
are upon the same grand scale as the cha- 
ritable foundations. Adjoining to the gal- 
lery leading to the church of the Augustines, 
is the Imperial library, contained tm a fine 
building by German architect named 
Fischer, of Erlach. It has two entrances, 
olie reserved for the court, communicating 
with the palace, the other opening upon 
the Juseph-platz, where is sitwated the 
colossal equestrian statue before alluded to 
(of, the Emperor Joseph.) _ This library is 
thrown open to the public every day, 
Sundays and holidays only excepted ; in the 
summer-time, from eight in the morning, 
and im the winter one hour later. Except- 
ing the’ Vatican li , it is allowed to be 


‘ the first collection in Europe:- - - - The 


Emperor Maximilian the First, had the 
honour of commencing this establishment, 
in, 1498. -.- -.- - it now amounts to above 
300,000 volumes. One hall alone is filled 
with early books (is filled with early books 
= ?) printed between the years 1457 and 


The. Academy of Arts is also de- 
seribed.,, At the period of Dr. Neale’s 
visit, there belonged to it, thirty-five 
historical, fifteen landscape, eight 
animal, four flower, thirty-one portrait, 
and fourteen miniature painters; be- 
sides. ten painters of heraldry, twenty 
seulptors, fifteen architeets, twelve en- 
gravers. of medals, four engravers in 
ivory, ten seal-engravers, six »odellers 
in wax, and twenty-six engravers of 
copper-plates. These artists are sup- 
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ported by a populativun of 230;000 in- 
habitants. 

Since 1768 the population of Vienna 
has been contmually increasing, in con- 
sequence of the great influx of Dutch, 
Polish, Italian, Swiss, and German emi- 
grants. The mortality was about 1 in 15 
annually ; double whit it is in London. 


public places at Vienna, particutarized 
by Dr. N. are four enormous pieces of 
Turkish Cannon in the Arsenal :— 


One of these, bearing date 1516, was 
taken at Belgrade in 1717; it weighs 
one hundred and seventy-nine quintals, 
and can throw a ball one hundred and 
twenty-four pounds weight ; another, 
founded in 1560, weighs one hundred and 
seventeen quintals, and will throw a ball of 
sixty pounds weight. Near these are two 
stone pieces, one of which throws a stone 
ball of four hundred weight and upwards; 
and the other one of two hundred and fifty 
pounds weight. 

Encireling the external wall, is a prodi- 
gious chain 1200 feet in length, each link 
weighing twenty-four pounds. This is 
merely a fragment of a chain which the 
Turks had thrown across the Danube, near 
Buda, in Hungary, to keep off the Austrian 
gun-boats. Amongst the remains of an- 
cient atmour, is the red velyet cap of God- 
frey of Bouillon, and the buff leather waist- 
coat of Gustavus Adolphus, king of Swe- 
den, pierced on the left side with the mus- 
ket ball which terminated his existence at 
the battle of Lutzen, in Saxony, in 1632. 

In a glass-case in the Arsenal is still 
shown the grim visage of Cara Mustapha, 
Grand Vizier, and commander of the Turk- 
ish army at the last siege of Vienna, by 
the Turks, in 1683. He had entered the 
Austrian States, as the voluntary leader of 
more than 300,000 men, commanded by 
five petty sovereign princes, and thirty- 
one pashas, and his train of artillery 
amounted to 300 pieces of cannon. His 
plan was nothing less than to have con- 
Fae Vienna, and then subjugated the 

est of Europe. 

He was however foiled by John So- 
bieski, and strangled by order of his 
master Mahomet 1V. After his burial 
he was disinterred, and his ambitious 
head sent in pickle, as a trophy, to the 
burghers of Vienna. 

We have now accompanied the tra- 
vellers to that point, where the relation 
assumes a rather more interesting form, 
viz. throughont the journey from Vienna 
to Constantinople. We shall therefore 
take this opportunity to divide our 
Review into two parts, adding only 
one observation, and one short extract 
to, what we have already written as 
the first. The observation is one of 
regret, that Dr. Neale should have 
mixed even the slight touches of party 





Among the curiosities in the various | | 
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politics, which he has iritrodhited im a 
work of so opposite a nature: the éx- 
tract is of a curious kind, and, though 
it otcurs near the end of the volume, 
we anticipate it here. 
_ Cofsumptions are not uhfrequént (it 
Turkey) and —— aré as fatal it 
elsewhere ; although the Turks Have & very 
malar remédy, which in some instances 
have Observed to be beneficial, namely, a 


féw grains of pitch, made into pills, and 
adtaleate 


ered several times a day. ‘A simi: 
“4 mode Ad aby aes ice ae a, been 
ong employer the Scottish peasantry. 
TYE decketon oF the sprowits of the rot 
ine has becn eh gl recommended by the 
ate Dr. Pos , OF Eden, who is said 
to have been very successful in the ‘exhi- 
bition of this simplé ihedicine. Oriental 
natiofis have at all times put great faith in 
the juices of terebinthinate and bilsaimie 
shrubs. - 
These simple remedies for so fatal a 
disorder, surely deserve serious consi- 
deration and experiment. 





A GERMAN TOURIST. 


An amusing book has lately been 
published in Germany, under the title 
of *‘ A Journey to London and Paris, 
by M. Bretschneider.” It was per- 
formed before the French Revolution, 
or at the very commencement of it. 
The author has been dead sume years, 
and the work is now published from 
his MSS. by M. von Géckingk. We 
quiote a few anecdotes, from which the 
credibility of the writer, and the cre- 
dulity of the editor, may, in many in- 
stances, be appreciated. The former 
seems to be the Sir John Carr of Ger+ 
man tourists. 

«In London, Bretschneider once dined 
at the Cannon Tavern, where eight 
different dishes were given for one 
shilling. He met with two poor Ita- 
lians in tie-wigs, who cante only every 
other day, and for their shilling ate 
enough to serve them for two days. 
He saw the same thing in Coblentz, in 
1791, where many of the principal 
emigrants dined only €very other day 
at the Three Crowns, but then éat 
enormously. 

‘*Once he was walking with a friend 
in the streets of London, when they 
saw a beggar sitting before a house- 
door, who had spread out ‘a table for 
his dinner in the ‘open air. Upoh 6 


clean ta!)le-cloth stood roast veal, cauli- 
fluwer, pudding, and a pot of. porter. 
A well-dressed boy waited on the beg- 
gar, and Bretschneitler’s friend gave 
him a shilling. Bretschineider expresset 
his surprise; but his friend answered’ 
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“T give it to this man because he fs 
not a hypocrite: he has but one foot, | 
therefore he deserves alms.; if that, 
brings him in-so much ‘that he can live 
courferta ily, so much the better.’”’ (The j 
name of this worthy Englishman was } 
Fish.) 

‘< Bretschneider became acquainted, 
with a Jew named Frankel, who being. 
once at Prague, had much money, and 
a great quantity of jewels with -him.! 
Another common Jew wanted to rob 
him; and while Piankel accompanied 
someboily to'the head of the stairs, he’ 
slipped in, and hid himself in a ‘ward- 
robe, to watch till Frankel went out., 
By chanee another rich Jew fiom; 
Frankfort ‘called on Frankel, and :re- 
Intell to him a ‘droll story, in which he: 
mimicked the voices of several well 
known Jews in so comical a thanrier, 
that the thief in the cupboard could 
not refrain from laughing aloud, and 
by this means was diseovered. 

‘“« At Paris there were at that time -at 
court twelve Swiss belonging ‘to the 
Royal Chapel, who had nothing else to 
do but to keep order during ‘mass. 
Some golden tassels were once stolen 
from the cushions ‘in the king’s pew, 
for which reason, the Duke of Neailles, 
under whose command the Swiss were, 
called them all together, and declared to 
them, through an interpreter, that one 
of them must have doe it. Bret- 
schneider stood by the chimney, and 
heard the Swiss whisper together,‘ What 
is stolen?’ And when they at last under- 
Stood what ‘the matter was, they sur+ 
rounded the Duke, ‘marnruring, ‘and 
said ‘that ‘the Swiss never steal gold ‘or 
silver; “* if it had been Witte fideelt” 
said one of them, with great simplicity. 

‘*In1804,-Bretschaeider wrotea book 
aainst Buonaparte, which He called 
“ Theodure.” M. Degen, a greatbouk- 
seller fit Vienna, had ‘reedived 400 
copies of ‘this ‘work ; but ‘the French 
ainbassador remonstrated, and de- 
manded that Degen should he obliged to 
return these 500 copies to the original 
publisher. ‘The Ambassader Was -re- 
quested to consider, whether, ‘by send- 
in& the book ‘back, it would not become 
still i Hk ‘known : upon whith 
he himself ‘boughit ‘these 500 copiés for 
1500 franes. 

The foowing expression of Bret- 
schneider's is eharacteristic. ‘Give me 
a fin who is -Yny ‘worst ‘enemy; ‘let 
hith “be veh A ‘little ‘malicious, ‘pro- 
vided "he has 4 good head; dnderstand- 





ing .sodn amalgdmafes, ahd -a true 
jae of the human heart soon finds 


inte is 1 am, ‘and ‘ceas@s ‘to hate me. VF 
Tsay this out of pride, I owe it to’ex- 
perience,” 





KOTZEBUE’S VOYAGE. 
The accounts -of the first part .of Otto 


‘von Ketzebue’s Voyage namely, that round 
‘Cape Horn to Chili, whieh has hitherto 
‘been delayed, has at‘ last been received by 
his fathér by way of Spain. The following 
‘are extraets. 

‘<We had tempestuous weather for six 
‘days tagether, and suffered much. On the 
lIth of January the storm was dreadful, 
and the waves tremendously high. A great 
wave broke over us, and did much damage. 
I was upon deek at this mement, just Where 
the wave broke in, which threw me and a 


‘sailor overboard- Luckily it also carried a 


coi ef rope over, the end of which was 
fastened to the ship, and by which we saved 
ourselves. My escape was miraculous, for 
as the wave threw me into the sea, I was 
bruised, and seemed to have lost all thy 
senses. On this occasion, a couple of 
chicken-coops, with forty fowls, were also 
washed overboard; a matter of some mo- 
ment on so long.a voyage. 

Our course from Brazil round Cape Horn 
was, however, made with a rapidity of which 
there are only a fewinstances. After we had 
doubled Cape Horn, we had indeed to 
struggle for a whole week against violent 
storms; but thank God sustained no 


e. 

On the 13th of February (1816) we_cast 
anchor in Conception Bay, near the village 
of Talcagnano. We immediately received 
a visit from the Governer of the fortress, 
who did not know our flag, and seemed 
Gite astonished to hear that we were 
Russians. .After he had read my passport, 
which was signed by the Spanish minister 
in London, he loaded us with /peliteness. 
A messenger was immediately sent off to 
the'towa of Conception, which is only one 
league and a half distant, to acquaint the 
Governor of our arrival. He visited me on 
the 15th with some ladies, who had never 
before seen any Russians,-and fvere curious 
to see-ts. The best,house in Taleagnano 
was,given me to regulate my chronometers. 
The Governor wished to receive me and 
my companions on the 25th with certain 
formalities, but begged that we would visit 
him before as friends. We rode to his 
house on -horseback, as there are no car- 
riages here; and even the ladies perform 
their little journeys Without ceremony, 
generally in this way. I afterwards found 
that they sometimes rode in small carts 
drawn by oxen. 

On route to the town, we found 
the country extremely well cultivated, and 
that the peo in spite of -their laziness, 
reap a hundred-fold. 


Adl the southern 
Kuropean fruits. grow here wild in abund- 
ance. The wine is, to my taste, very.good, 
We alighted in the town atthe Governor's 
house, and were received in the most 
friendly ‘manner ; “as we were also in the 
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howses of ‘the most distinguished ‘inhe- 
bitents, wWhoth ‘we ‘Visited after dinwer. 
There was a ‘ball im ‘the evenitiy, witch 
may be ‘well compared «vith our Buto- 
— balls; the es Wére much tire 





\latger namber, and most of them very 


ltanésome. We could, indeed, ‘for = 
most part, only converse ‘by signs; ‘bit 
‘they ’seemed to ‘imderstand us, and 'to’be 
pleased with us. They promised ‘that we 
should ‘rave ‘a ball every evening, if we 
would ‘remain some time in town; but this 


{ would not do, ‘my ¢htonometers wottld not 


allow it. As for the visit of ceremoity on 
the 25th, I went where with 9 ‘numerous 
company; for, besides our whole ship’s 
crew, the Governor of Talcagnatio and three 
officers went with us. ‘As we came near 
the town, eight guns, which stood on the 
parade, wére fired. "The Governor recetretl 
us ‘in fall uniform. The most distin ed 

ersons of the town, and among them the 

a were present at the ‘entertainment. 
The whole was comdteted with mach ‘so- 
lemnity. The cannons ‘thundered without 
ceasing. The health of Alexander ‘the 
First, and of Ferdinand ‘the Sevetith, were 
drarik more than once. Alexander is ‘here 
lodked ‘ipon as ‘the deliverer of Earope. In 
the evening the Governor a & “ball, ‘to 
which all the principal e were invited. 


I think to ‘leave Conception onthe ‘6th of 
March. From ‘this place Idate’the begin- 


ning of my voyage.* 
The sam 


e ‘same ‘conveyance Was bet ch wig 
from M. i nae = arora t , follow- 
i assage: “ Under t st e we 
fornia a cold of 12° heat of Renmalt, very 
disagreeable; we put on wooflen clothes, 
and lighted a fire. Off the justly feared 
Cape Horn, are found the targest waves 
we have ever seen.” 





* For the sequel, as far as accomnts have been 
received, the ‘Liternry Gazettes, Nos, 26, 27,'28, 
and 29, ray ‘be constited. . 





. 
SSIES et 2 Tdats Ee. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





RUSSIAN 'EMBASSY "FO 'PERSPA. 


We are sure our readers will be.gra- 
titted with the following anaffeoted mar- 
rative- df. an mbassy which has been 
the ‘subject of nruch observation °tv 
Europe, «ni of avhich ‘We “have ‘the 
pleasure to lay before them ‘the. first 
account auatle public, being, the 


Eetract of a Letter from Captain Moritz 
von Wotsebue, in the Tmperitl Peweriun 
‘General’s Staff (attached to'the Ruwsian 
Embassy in-Persia) to his Father, dated 

Sidltanic, (the semmer ‘residence of 
a Sckach of Persia) the 14% Of Hugast, 
/f 

‘Persia, which we had imagined to be so 
beautiful, is, as far as we know it, @ freary 

desert, inhabited by famished and Pp 
people. ‘The best description of Persia 
at given by Chardin, about one hundred 
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and fifty years ago. It does not contain any 
thing remarkably interesting, but the splen- 
dour of the Court was at that time un- 

ualied in its kind... Now, an old man 
who is in every respect superannuated, 
seeks only to amass treasures in his coffers. 
The character of the nation seems to us to 
be rather unamiable. How should it be 
otherwise, since they not only do not value 
the women, but even despise them. 

On the 17th of April we left Tiflis, in a 
heat of 25°. The trees were already out of 
blossom; but after a march of three days, 
we came near the mountains, where nature 
was still in her wiater’s sleep. The highest 
mountain of .this chain, forms with another 
which lies opposite to it, a kind of gate, 
which the inhabitants call the Great Mouth. 
But we ourselves made great eyes (a Ger- 
manism, for staring,) when a whirlwind, 
which. is very common in these mountains, 
seized the whole embassy, and almost 
obliged them to dance a waltz. It is some- 
times so dreadful that neither men nor 
horses can. stand against it. - 

On the 25th we passed a cavern close 
to..the,.road, which is large enough to 
afford shelter to some hundred cattle. 
Not far from this frightful cavern stands a 
simple white tomb-stone on an eminence ; 
which is surrounded by several other graves. 
Here rests a brave soldier, Colonel Mon- 
trésor, who was in our service eighteen 
years ago, when Prince Sizianoff blockaded 
Eriwan, Provisions became scarce among 
the blockading troops, and the next maga- 
zine was in. Karaklis, one hundred and 
sixty wersts distant. The way was very 
mountainous and intersected, and swarming 
with enemies. Meantime it was necessary 
to send a detachment thither, and the prince 
agar for this purpose, Colonel Mon- 
trésor, with 200 grenadiers and a cannon. 
Amidst incessant skirmishes, the little 
troop. approached the above-mentioned 
vavern Within ten wersts of Karaklis, re- 
duced to half of its original number, and 
with but one shot left in the gun of each sol- 
dier, which was reserved for the last neces- 
sity. Unluckily there was a Tartar among 
the troops, who escaped during the night, 
and betrayed Montrésor’s desperate situa- 

‘ tion to the Persians. They attacked him at 
day-break with the more boldness, and sus- 
tained the single fire, and after a desperate 
resistance the Russians were all cut to 
pieces just as relief came from Karaklis, 
(where the firing had given notice of their 
epprosch,) but alas ! only to bury those that 
had fallen. I have been made acquainted 


with several examples of incredible bravery, 


of which Georgia was the theatre ; but the 
distance is too great, the European papers 
have made.no mention of them. In order 
to, obtain glory, much depends upon the 
place where glorious actions are ‘ormed. 

On \the h we reached the Persian 
frontiers, and for the first time saw mount 
Ararat. Here we were received by Asker 
Chan, (formerly ambassador at Paris) 
at the head of some thousand men on 
horseback, who introduced himself to the 
ambassador as our Mamendar, that is, as 
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our purveyor, during our stay in Persia. 
This, however, costs the government no- 
thing, because all the villages on the road 
must furnish us gratis with what we want ; 
if they fail, the peasants get beat, or have 
their ears cut off, We had till now slept 
in our kibitki (carriages;) we now re- 
ceived handsome tents. 

A day’s journey from Eriwan, we put 
up at a splendid and extremely rich Arme- 
mian convent, where the patriarch resides. 
The convent must pay dear to the govern- 
ment for its protection; it is squeezed and 
pressed on every occasion, and sighs for its 
deliverance. It is said, that on this spot 
Noah planted his first vine.» We were mag- 
nificently entertained, and it must be con- 
fessed that the wine we drank does honour 
to Noah’s memory. On the 3d of May, we 
went in state to Eriwan. About half-way 
4000 cavalry met us, and maneuvred be- 
fore us. Some thousand infantry, with can- 
non, paraded near the city, in spite of vio- 
lent rain, by which we were here surprised. 

The governor of the province (Serdar)” 
received us at the gate. This man is ac- 
cused_of various peccadillos: for example, 
that a short time before our arrival, he had 
a merchant hung up by the legs, in order to 
obtain possession of his money and wife, 
(a beautiful Armenian.) Such things are 
said to happen daily. I cannot vouch for 
them : only so much I know, that he not 
only is lodged very well, drinks well, and 
is richly dressed, but, to my astonishment, 
that he sleeps very well. Our quarters 
were the best in the town, yet wretched. 
We dined with the Serdar, where every 
thing was in abundance; but I sought in 
vain for the celebrated Asiatic magnificence. 
Three little tumblers danced themselves 
out of breath, and performed various feats 
to amuse us. On the second day we enter- 
tained each other in a newly erected sum- 
mer house, where our music, our punch, 
our ice, and our liquors, illuminated the 
Persian heads. The doctor of the gover- 
nor had chosen a little corner for himself, 
where he enjoyed himself at his ease. The 
Serdar is said to be in secret a great friend 
to Bacchus; at least, he asked the ambas- 
sador fur eight bottles of liquors, which he 
most likely emptied in the company of his 
sixty wives and twenty-four * * * * * * 

After we left Eriwan, the heat increased 
considerably, but the nights were insup- 
portably cold, and occasioned every kind of 
sickness. On the 13th of May, we passed 
the celebrated river Araxes, which is now 
remarkable for nothing, except that, as 
they say, the plague never extends be- 
yond it. 

On the 15th we arrived at Meranda, 
where it is said that Noah’s mother is 
buried. The good old lady, I fear, does not 
enjoy much rest in her grave, for there is a 
public school built upon it. On the 19th 
we arrived at Tauris, the residence of Abbas 
Mirza, Crown Prince of Persia. A mile 
from the town we were received by 1000 
troops, besides artillery. It is well known 
that Persia, with the help of the English, 
has lately introduced regular troops. It is 





scarcely possible to refrain from laughing, on 
seeing the long-bearded awkward Persians, 
in half English costume, presenting arms 
while ‘ God save the King’ is played. Some 
English officers’ followed our suite at a dis- 
tance; among them was Major Lindsey, a 
kind of war minister to Abbas Mirza. Faint- 
ing with the sultry heat, and suffocated by 
the dust, we arrived at Tauris, where the 
first minister had given up his house for 
our abode. a“ 

After the visits of ceremony, the Crown 
Prince gave a display of fire-works, in 
honour of the Embassy, and also re- 
viewed several thousand cavalry. One 
afternoon we drank tea in a newly-erected 
summer-house, when he pointed out to us 
a ‘small habitation, which projected into 
the garden, and disfigured it very much, 
but which the possessor would not sell on 
any terms, and Abbas Mirza would not take 
it from him by force. This indeed does 
him great honour. He is in general highly 
spoken of, for the good qualities both of 
his mind and heart, and it is to be hoped 
that he will one day make Persia happy. 

Though we were allgwed to walk freely 
about the city, yet the importanities of 
the beggars on one hand, and insults on 
the po caused us to refrain from such 
indulgences. When indeed a fellow, who 
had insulted us, was taken, he was half 
beaten to death; but this gave us no plea- 
sure, and we therefore rather remained at 
home. We received from Teheran the un- 
pleasant intelligence, that in consequence 
of the fast (of Ramasan,) the Schach 
could not receive us till the expiration of 
two months; on the other hand, he would 
welcome us in Sultanie, which lies ten 
marches nearer to Tauris. As we longed 
for the fresh air, being, as it were, shut up 
in Tauris, Abbas Mirza offered us his own 
country house, for which we joyfully de- 
parted on the 26th, and took possession of 
our new habitation on the 28th. 

Persia is altogether dreary and moun- 
tainous, and one rejoices like a child at seeing 
some green trees. It very seldom rains, 
but constant winds fill the air with clouds 
of dust. The villages and towns have a 
melancholy appearance ; the mode of build- 
ing is miserable ; the low houses are made 
of kneaded clay, and some chopped straw 
mixed up with the clay, that they may not 
fall to pieces in the first rain, or the wind 
blow away a whole village. After every 
rain, there is a general patching of houses 
throughout Persia. The country seat of 
Abbas Mirza-is an exception, — to its 
being built with the help of the English. 
The whole is very pretty, only the trees 
are yet small, and in this month the winds 
still too cold to inhabit it with pleasure. 
We however remained there till the 5th of 
June, and then went two marches farther, 
to the village of Sengilabat, where water fit 
for drinking, and shady trees, are found. 
Here, to our: great joy, there arrived a 
convoy from Tiflis, which brought our own 
wine; for it is, very difficult to get wine 
here, and yet it is indispensable, on ac- 





count of the bad water. In Persia, a place 
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which has good water, is famed far and 
wide. 

The surrounding villages were soon 
cleared of provisions. We left Sengilabat 
on the 20th, made several short days jour- 
nies, and passed the town of Miana on the 
24th, which is celebrated for its bugs, the 
bite of which proves mortal in a few hours, 
but is said not to affect the inhabitants. 
They only shew themselves by night, are of 
an ash colour, quite flat, and have eight 
feet. They are not mentioned in any natu- 
ral history. We have taken some of them 
with us in spirits. We quickly passed through 
this town of bugs, and did not stop till we 
reached a-large and beautiful bridge, built 
by Schah Abbas, 5 wersts further. 

The following day we passed over the 
Caplantic mountains, and oyere the beau- 
tiful prospects, among which I particularly 
remarked the Virgin’s Castle, which was 
built by Artaxerxes, and is said to have re- 
ceived this name from a beautiful but 
haughty virgin, who was here imprisoned. 
Beyond the mountains we met with another 
handsome bridge over the river Kosilusan. 
Every thing worth seeing in respect to ar- 
chitecture, is from the time of Schah Abbas 
the Great. His successors have ruined 
much, but built nothing. 

The country now became more desolate, 
the heat greater, and we thanked God when 
we arrived on the 30th in the town of San- 
gan, where Abdul Mirza, another son of 
the Schach’s, governs. The people here 
seemed less shy than those in Tauris. We 
saw many women, though wrapt up in 
veils; yet they knew how to throw them 
aside on occasion. But they would have 
done better to-have let it alone, for then we 
should still have fancied them beautiful: 
we thought their large black eyes hand- 
some, although they have more of a savage 
than a feeling expression. Their dress, 
especially their pautaloons, spoils their 
figure. Our habitation was close to that of 
the prince, whose women appeared every 
evening on a tower, to hear our evening 
music; but the tower was so high, that we 
could see nothing but painted eye-brows. 

On the 5th of July, we left Sangan, and 
encamped five miles further on, near the 
ruins of a village, where we had good water, 
and cool breezes. We were now ten wersts 
distant from Sultanie, and the Ambassador 
determined to wait here for the Schach. The 
second minister came to compliment us. 
During our stay here, I took aride to Sulta- 
nie, and found the palace miserable, the 
neighbourhood dreary and desolate, but 
covered with most magnificent ruins, such 
as are no where else to be found, except at 
Persepolis. I have myself counted the 
trees round the country seat. There are 
no nore than fifteen. 

On the 19th of July, the Schach came 
with 10,000 men, and two Englishmen, 
(Wilok* and Campbell.) On the 26th we 
repaired to a great camp, half a werst from 
the ‘palace. On the 3ist we had the first 
audience, when the ambassador received an 





* Evidently mispelt. Ep. 


honour, which it is said was never before 
conferred in Persia, namely, a chair was 
laced for him, and we appeared in 
ots. [Here the writer gives an account 
of the audience, in substance the same as 
that which has already appeared in the 
newspapers. | 

The scene was in a great tent at the bot- 
tom of the mountain on which the palace 
stands: round about was an open space 
surrounded with curtains, on which were 
painted-some thousand, of Persian soldiers. 
From hence to the tent stood the persons 
of distinction, in two rows, broiled by a 
sun in 23° of heat. At the entrance of the 
tent stood a long-bearded fellow, with a thick 
silver staff. The form of the throne resem- 
bles our old arm chairs. At the right side 
of the Schach stood one of his sons, a 
child, by whose appearance it might be 
judged that his elegant dress was too 
heavy for him. Seventeen older sons had 
nothing particular in their physiognomy. ~ 

When the ambassador was personally 
presented to the Schach, he paid us all the 
compliment of saying, that we were now 
as good as in his service, as eternal friend- 
ship was made with our Monarch. To 
young Count Samoiloff, he said, he was a 

andsome boy; and to our Doctor, that he 
should now be his doctor. He always 
spoke in the third person; and to me he 
said, when he heard that I had sailed round 
the world, “The Schach congratulates 
you, now you have seen every thing.” He 
then mentioned, that as our Emperor was 
a friend to travelling, he should expect him 
in Persia. ‘‘ I will even go and meet him !” 
cried he repeatedly, very loud. 

Among the presents, a large toilet glass 
leased him so much, that he said, “‘ 1f any 
vody was to offer the Schach his choice be- 

tween 500,000 (most likely pieces of gold) 
and this looking-glass, he would choose the 
latter.” 

A great saloon is to be built at Teheran, 
purposely for this glass, and the first who 
brings the welcome news of its safe arrival 
is to have a reward of 1000 Tuman, (2500 
Ducats.) But on the cortrary, who ever 
breaks any of the presents, is to have his 
ears cut off. It is not yet settled when we 
shall return home. The Schach goes daily 
a hunting, and very often sends us game, 
which he has shot with his own royal hand. 
We made the whole journey on horseback, 
and have suffered very much from the heat. 
I endured the most from the astronomical 
watches, which I have in my care, and 
which will absolutely not bear the horse to 
go more than a walking pace. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, Feb. 28.—On Wednesday last 
the Rev. Noel T. Ellison, M-A. Fellow of 
Balliol College, and Mr. W. Dalby, M.A. 
Fellow of Exeter College, were appointed 
in Convocation, Public Examiners. 





The same day the following gentlemen 
were admitted to Degrees :— 
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Bacuétors tx Diviniry.—Rev. Francis 
Swan, Rev. Wm. Chambers, Rev. Henry 
Dawson Roundell, Fellows of Magdalen 
College. 

Bacae or 1n Crvit Law.—Rev. Charles 
Bertie Rawbone, of St. Mary Hall. 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. Francis Litch- 
field, of Merton College; Mr. S.'P. Shawe, 
of Christ Church ; Mr. William Seymour, 
Rev. Tatton Brockman, of Oriel College ; 
Rev, Edward Covey, of Trinity College. 

Bacuetor or Arts.—Mr:"Robert Gos- 
ling, of Christ Church. 

Yesterday the Rev. John Brickenden 
Frowd, M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, was admitted Bachelor in Divi- 
nity; and Mr. Stephen Sanderson, of Pem- 
broke College, Bachelor of Arts. 





CameripeE, March 6.—The Chancel- 
lor’s gold medals for the best proficients in 
classical learning among the commencin 
Bachelors of Arts, were on Friday last ad- 
judged to Mr. Connop Thirlwall and Mr. 
George Stainforth, both of Trinity College. 
The other candidates, whose names are 
mentioned in the order of the Tripos, are 
considered by the examiners to have done 
themselves great credit. 

Malkin, Trin. coll. | Ellis, Trin. coll. 

Fisher, Trin. coll. | Hildyard, St.John’s. 

The subject of the Scatonian prize poem 
for the ensuing year is ‘ Deborah.’ 


The University of Casan is the most 
celebrated Academy in Russia. At the last 
festival of its inauguration, diplomas were 
sent to several learned foreigners, umon 
whom were the distinguised orientalist Sy/- 
vestre de Sacy, and Muhammed-Dshan, the 
son of Hussaim, Mufti of the Mahometans 
of Russia. Etiquette requiring that his 
Excellency’s diploma should be in Arabic, 
which is the learned language uf the Maho- 
metans, Dr. Frachu wrote it out in a sort 
of poetic prose, styled sedsha, to which the 
Mahometans are much attached, because it 
occurs in the Koran. The diploma con- 
tains a doxology in the style of the Mussul- 
mans. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Proressor Mituineton proceeds with 
his Lectures on Magnetism, and has en- 
tered into the consideration of the Poles 
of the Magnet. In his second, all the va- 
rious magnetic phenomena which are ob- 
viously visible were pointed out, and the 
deductions which have been made from 
them stated, together with the difficulties 
which occur in reconciling them with facts. 
An Hypothesis (derived from the observa- 
tion of electrical effects) was modestly ad- 
vanced, that those bodies which shew no 
symptoms of Magnetism, but which trans- 
init its effects, may be conductors of it, and 
would evince its effects if they could be in- 
sulated ; while iron is a less perfect conduc- 
tor, and steel perhaps the worst of all, and 
therefore retains permanent magnetism. 





This examinat compo- 
hisled te-an ination ef the compo-. 
sition of-steel, which onl Miifers fran ther 
in the carbon it contains, and carbon may, 
therefore be hereafter found to have some 
connexion with netism. 

_ On Wednesday -the able Lecturer men- 
tioned an interesting fact: he. said, it was 
now clearly ascertained, that the deelina- 
tion of the Needle, which had reached 
something more then 24 deg. W.-had ceased; 
that it was grow stationary, and that there 
was every reason to believe that it would 
soon begin.gradually to return to the East. 
He observed, with-respect to the declination 
or variation of the Needle, that, alfhough 
its cause could not -be discovered, -yet there. 
was are to believe met ina, Sautne 
was re rogressive fromm East to 
West, and deve coven, The ‘first time ‘the 
variation ‘was accurately noticed ‘was in 
1575; the declination was then about :11.50 
Bast, that is to say, the Magnctic Pole was 
so much to the of the Nofth Pole of 
the Earth. That declination gradually di- 
minished; and in 81 yéats, viz. in 1656, 
there was no variation whatévér. From 
that'time the Needle had regularly devlined 
to the West, and as:he before stated, had 
now ‘become stditionary, shaving reached 
24 Wet. “From ‘this statement it would > 
pear, that — im round numbers) the 
variation is. about 12 degrees in 82 years. 


THE FORMATTON |OF ICE (IN THE SBA. 
In the ‘memeirs of ‘the American Aca- 


of Arts and Scitnees, Mr. Fothergill 
prolilematical origin and 








cor 

speaks of the 
formution of the great masses'‘of ice, some- 
times several Srundred feet ‘ubove the sur- 
face of the‘séa, and extending for miles in 


length, which are ‘fi ly’seen ‘even in 
warm and tentperate Tatitudes. -Aceording 
to'the ‘general ‘opinion, ‘the messes of ice 
are driven from ‘the cold regions by the 
tide, or ‘by currerits inthe sea ; but’ Fother- 
jt + oe it improbable that they should 
so -greal a distance, through tempera 
seas, Without melting. It being shewn by 
observations, that the temperature of the 
sea decreases more and more at great depths, 
he thinks it probable that it may be so 
cold in very deep seas,-thet immense bodies 
of ice -may found there, from -which 
large masses may be,separated from time 
to time, and being specificiall y lighther, rise 
to the surface. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
- Ne. 


No. CLXXKI. Curm anv Psycne = 
A Study.—No. CEXXKVII. ‘Lanpscarn, 
CATTLE AND Figures. 

Rich. Westell, ‘R.A. 

The former is a pretty litfle design, and 
may be a detig! picture hereafter — 
With regard to the last, Wwe Were obliged 
to look more ‘than once at our realign 
before we cotild assure outselves that this 


Wath saat oe the pallet of Mr. 
‘and had we been “obliged to pro- 
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mounce, without book, on the Master, our. 


IcpiOest Rramed naar, Mire received a slight. 
ishock—we ‘could not. have answered the: 


iqnestion. Every one acquainted ‘with the 


-|larts in this country, knows the works of 


‘this master at aglance. Occasionally how- 
‘ever he has displayed a versatility of talent 
‘not -only in varying his subjects, but his 
istyle;‘and in the last exhibition at So- 
merset House, by some of his drawings 
‘almost put us toa stand ; but by nothing that 
we remember,so much as this. There is in 
‘it a lightness and clearness of pencil, a re- 
‘lief produced ‘without violence or strong 
aupestian., and a brilliancy and purity of 

uring that diffuses a charm over the 
whole, and is sufficient to counterbalance 
or rather to cover any minute blemishes‘in 
the composition or drawing. The cow 
which stands apart, osed to the clear 
sky, is certainly wanting in this respect; 
while the white cow near the centre is emi- 
nently illustrative of that quality which we 
have praised, the sweet blending ef similar 
tones, ucing their full effect without 
the aid of contrast. There should be a 
breadth in criticism as well as in painting, 
and when the scale preponderates in favour 
of skill, it is far from our wish to throw 
any unnecessary weight into its opposite; 
and when we notice defects, we can safely 
declare that it is from no wish to depre- 
ciate but to raise the art, and. still Jess 
to hurt a private feeling, or damp a gene- 
rous ardour in the artist, whom we would 
amend, not depress. In the present in- 
stance we may congratulate Mr. Westall 
on having secandl a picture which must 
always. give pleasure, and belongs to that 
class which will continue so to do. 


CXXH. A Srovy From Nature. 
Joln Fuckson, R.A. 

‘Phat ‘this'is a study from nature, we 
should, without reference to the descrip- 
tion, ‘have readily ‘discovered; but ‘a cha- 
racter-or name is sometimes useful to give 
importance to, and recommend even a 
Study like this. It is however, ‘in its way, 
a very ¢hever'head, and lad it been raked 
from the lumber ‘of \agarret, or the rub- 
bish ‘of ‘a broker's shop, might have sap- 

lied matter for argument and contention, 
both as'to the-identity of the ‘Painter and 
the merits of the performance. 


No. XLI. Virw Near Curerstow :— 
CXXXTII. Lanpscare with a Sysixs’ 
TemPue.—CXCVI. and CCLXXXVI. Ra- 
VEN a, WestmorELann. — CCLVII. 
tind CCLXXV. Goopricu Castie.— 

J. Glover. 

Magnitude may sometimes be overlooked, 
but not when thig artist occupies the space, 
although that should not be filled up 
quite to our minds. We have some difli- 
culty in assinging No, CXXXIII. a place 
with ; d to its merits proportioned to its 
size. Perhaps we should ‘be better under- 
stood ‘iin saying, that this picture, from 
a Tess experienced artist, would have 


claimed our admiration, but we cannot. 


dismiss from our minds hew much more 





we jhave been gratified by Mr. Glover at a 


‘less expence’ of ‘time aud ‘canvas. While 
we applaud the warm glow of sunshine jpe- 
culiar to dlmost every production of this 
Artist, we are inclined’ to desire in him, as 
well as in every other'painter, an occasional 
departure from himself. In Landseape 
composition the artist is doubtless at libert 
to generalize his effect, as well as to ‘select 
his forms ; but he is at the same time lia- 
ble to the encroachments of mannér, and 
the mechanisin of the peneil will add to the 
artificial in the tout ‘ensemble. We have 
frequently observed this in pictures.of a 
certain ‘description, when panting in pa- 
nels or compartments was in vogne—pro- 
ductions ‘now found only in old country 
mansions—works of ‘this class were sys- 
tem throughout: the arrangement of the 
Clouds, the colours of the’sky, and the 
fornis of ‘their ‘composition, were all caleu- 
lated ‘upon, and the expertness of the hand- 
ling, and the ‘exactness of pencilling, 
gave them in the a of ordinary observers 
the appearance of beautiful, when the 
were any thing but nature. ‘Smith of Chi- 
chester, Lambert, and even Wootton, some- 
fimes, came under this character; and we 
trust ‘Mr. Glover will ‘have their example 
before his eyes. 

The other pictures in the above enume- 
ration have too much sameness. No. XLI. 
is ‘nade out “to a ledf, and tlicre is no va- 
riation from the tree top to the herbage on 
the foreground. e eye cannot ‘take in 
every thin, under a certain arigle, and this 
sort of ‘Chinese minutie is not fit for so 
able a pairiter. Of the rest we shall merely 
specify No. CCLXXYV., an excellent pic- 
ture, painted with the utmost trith, and 
with an effect thoroughly panoramic. 

VOI. A. Saior Bor.—John Boaden. 


This iz a well painted picture, Imt we 
cannot ‘tell why it is called a Sailor Boy, 
unless Mr. B. studied nature Gn the stage. 
Its marked resemblance ‘to Sir Joshua's 
Studious Boy cannot escape ‘notice. 

XXVI.:-ANTIGONUS LEAVING THE CHIDD 
Winter’s Tale.—The Same. 

A dashing and rather ‘fantastical compo- 
sition, but, like the precetting, possessing 
some points of considerable merit. 

COLXX. ‘Servceses of Mr. Nesmpr 
1N ‘EIGHT DRAMATIC CHARACTERS.— 

The Same. 

One‘of our recent Christmas Patitomiines 
is evidently the school im which the Artist 
stadied ‘these characters. We have ‘heard 
of long faces, but, with the exception of 
the masques in the ‘said Pantomime, we 
never saw any huinen visages, Or imita- 
tions thereof, of such length before. If not 
fritended ‘for ctfieatire, these joktoleg 
figures are very bad. 

XII, Tue Grespy ‘Gigy.—CXXI. 
Squarine Tue Account.—CCLIV. Tue 
Wowan or Samania.—L, Corse. 

Of the first ofthese subjects we have 
merely to say, that it possesses a,great deal 
of good character, though. expressed ine 
slovenly way. The perspective is miserably 
bad, and there are (taken altogether) parts 





which shame the adjoining parts as severely 
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as can be conceived. It is very unequal. 
Sgutring the Account has more wnitorih 
merit ; frat as for the Woman of Samaria 
she is entirely out of Mr. Cosse’s line. 


XIII. Forest Scene rrom Aniosto.— 
CXHI. Vrew or Cuicut, Mertonetu- 
swine. C. V. Fielding. 

The style of both these landscapes is 
truly classical, and applies to subjects of 
a historical character. In the latter, Mr. 
Fielding has been remarkably fortunate in his 
choice, a8 it might, without risk, enter into 
competition with the best arranged compo- 
sitions of ancient art. Nor is he less happy 
in his tone of colouring, which is aps 
nore exclusively his own than the _~ 
which it is employed to represent. Be 
that as it may, it is suitable to the subject, 
which is in every respect a scene to justify 
deviation frém the beaten track. Had we 
not been assured of the reverse, by having 
‘a Tocal habitation and a name’ for this 
picture, we should have set it down as 
acomposition. Whichever it is, we would 
inerely suggest, not as & censure bit 
as a hint, that an occasional recurrence 


to the local colouring of ‘nature is the 
best ‘corrective for monotony, as indeed* it 
is for error in every other branch of the 
art 


No. XIII. we think also, fine as itis, 
Wants a little relief and making out. It is 
too uniform in its shadowy masses. 

(To be continued.) 





Mr. Wilkie, R.A. was recently elected 
ah Honorary Member of the Highland 
Society —As_ the number is limited to 
twenty, this distinction is not only honour- 
able to the Artist, but a tribute to the Art 
his peficil so much adorns; which we are 
gla to record of the Society, as we trust it 
is but ‘@ prelude to its adding the promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts, to the encouragement 
a ae and political economy in Scot- 
and. 





Erratum.—In our last Number, critique on 
CCXLH. line 1, for “* proof” read ‘* picture.” 


at 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO MR. TIOFLAND, 


On his Picture of Jerusalem at the time of 
the Crucifixion, 


Jerusaleto ! “and at the fatal hour ! 
No need of dull and frivolous question here; 
No‘need of hutnan agents to make clear 
The most tremendous tale of human power ; 
distant Cross—the rent and fa! ng tower— | 


j Star sts which the dead uprear 
; buried forms—the eJemental fear, j 
hen horrid light and horrid darkness tour, | 
. All tell the ‘holy tale—the mystery 
Arid Séface of our ‘soul. Awe-strack, we gaze 
On this so mute, yet eloquent history; 
Awe-strack, and sad. At length our eyes we raise. 
Togo--Yet, Hofland, oft return to thee, 
Teo full of thy great scene to think of praise. 
Tavistock House, M.R:M.. 
Feb. 24; 1818, 





The following attempts at imitating the 
mannef of two of our most popular Poets, 
were made, on parting with some old and 
dear friends, by a young Lady. 


Hast thou e’er félt how painful "tis to part 


From those, whose truth anid virtue years have |” 


proved ? 
Hast thot e’er felt that loneliness of heart, 
That feeling, from despair not far removed, 
With which we mourn the boss of friends be- 
loved ?— 
Oh! if thou know’st to heave the bitter sigh, 
When we behold the scéties where once they 
roved— 
we reflect on days, for aye gohe by— 
Then do not ask the cause why tears bedew mine 
eye. 


Yet—** It is not the tear at this Motrent shed,” 
When those that I love have just left me, 
That can tell how larhented the hours that are 


And the ftiends of whom fate has bereft me :—= 
’Tis the softened feeling of fond regret 

I shall ever unceasingly cherish ; 
For ne’er, till the sun of my being is set, 

In my mind shall their memory pcrish. 





DEATH. 


Cease, Fool, to mourn life’s little span, 
And hush that impious cry, 

For what an abject thing were man, 
If he were ne’er to die. 


Yet grant thee all thy soul’s desire, 
A free, itmmortal state ; 

Soon immortality would tire, 
And thou would’st curse thy fate: 


Wealth, honors, all the world can give, 
And soft laxurious ease, 

The charms for Which mén crave to live, 
Would lose their pow’r to please. 


But Death, tho’ harsh to worldly ears, 
To Misery and to me, 

Sounds like the music of the spheres, 
Celestial harmony ! 


It mingles in one common clay 
Th’ oppressor and th’ opprest ; 

It wipes the tears of grief away, 
And gives the weary rest. 


It bids the wretched ‘Miser part 
From his ill-gotten store, 

It terrifies ‘the ‘stoutest heart, 
That never shook before. 


Tt quite unnerves the Warrior’s arm, 
It makes the haughty bow.; 

Arid rudely withers ev’ry charm 
On Beauty’s heavenly brow. 


Its voice unbars the prison door, 
And séts the Captive free ; 

The Stave endtires the lash ‘no more, 
Bat springs to liberty. 


It conquers woe, disease, and pain, 
All private, public strife ; 

And snaps at once the heavy chain 
That binds us ‘fast to ‘life. 


And from a'sorrowiug world like this, 
And Fortane’s with’ring frown, 

{t leads to everlasting’ bliss, 
To conquest and a crown. 


| The white houses of .a vill 
| Russia are pleasing and inviting, lie pe- 
| tween gardens and meadows, and are clean 





Theh Geast to mourn life’s little span, 
And hish that impious cry ; 
For whit dn abject thing were man 
If he were ne’er to die. 
Throgmorton-street. 





VERSES 


Qn reading the Letter of the Marquis 
of Stafford te Mr. Carey, on his admirable 
Critique of Mr. West’s Picture, ‘‘ Death 
oa the Pale Horse.” 


The?e is in this a courtesy and grace, 
Mastridus , that becuine thee well ; 
And sweet it is in sociul life to trace, 
Such beams of honour light the modest cell, 
Where virtue, talent, genitis, love to dwell. 
Wise too it is, the lofty elm should twine 
_ Rich wreaths of ivy round her, for they swell 
Her summer glories, and when these decline? 
Bid winter’s cheerless day with glowing foliage 
shine. 


Yes ! rank and fortune own death’s winter cay, 
Butte who wore them boasts a just renown, 
When, ‘ mid these fading flowers, the poet's bay 
_ Its leaves immortal weaves into his crown : 
And thine shall bloom, when age on age hath 


own, 
Patron of British art—benignant Gower ! 

For mianya brilliant gem, too long unknown, 
Hath bless’d the kindly influence of thy power, 
And placed thy nante on high, in Faine’s eternal 

‘tower. 


Twickenham, Feb. 26, 1818. B. A. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


SOUTH OF RUSSIA. 

A very interesting publication has lately 
appeared at Dorpat, under the title of 
‘* Contributions to the knowledge of Russia 
and its History,” by the meritorious. Gus- 
tavus von Evers (Professor of History at 
the Unjveristy .of Dorpat) and Moritz von 
Engelhardt. Among other things, a rela- 
tion of the latter, Gustavus von Engelhardt, 
has published an interesting and authentie 
account of the settlements of the German 
and otiuer emigrants, in the South of Russia, 
collected on @ tour. 

‘* Every well ordered peasant’s house 
has a chimney, and three windows looking 
to the street, ornamented on the outside 
with carved work; the surrounding wall is 
painted red, or kept clean and white 
constant washing. The gable end is like- 
wise adorned’with boards, cut and ‘carved 
with great labour. In the better kind of 
houses, the room is elways . 

*«Onenteri Rhelkraine onLittleRuenia, 
the stranger fancies himself ported 
among a different people. Only their lan- 
guage and their churches denote their rela- 
tionship to Great Russia, from which they 
are strongly distinguished by character. 
e in Little 





within and without. A vessel with white- 


|| wash always stands in the room, and whére 
| a, spot appears it is directly washed over, 


‘The -neatness dtaplayed in the habitation 
Ys also shewh in their dress. The linen of 
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the women, and the handkerchiefs which 
they bind round their heads, are of a 
dazzling whiteness.” (Is this a picture of 
slavery?) 

“« The Duke of Richelien, who, when he 
was governor-general, zealously promoted 
the interest of the settlers, is still blessed‘ 
in these countries. But though the soil is 
every where pretty much the same, yet the 
colonists prosper in very different degrees, 
in proportion as they brought with them 
more or less industry, and knowledge, 
sense, and good morals. The Dantzickers, 
near Elizabethgorod, for example, who con- 
sisted of fishermen, and all Kinds of idle 
people, now first begin to thrive, after their 
re 3 youth have learned and become 
‘ond of agriculture. Ignorance of this pri- 
mary science has also been very disadvan- 
tageous to the emigrants from Swabia and 
Alsace; while the Transylvanians and the 
Menonists, who settled at the same time 

‘with them, prosper wonderfully, from 
having been farmers before. The Bulga- 
rians, who formerly lived in the country 
south of the Danube, and found here a 
climate similar to that with which they were 
acquainted, and who unite with indefatigable 
activity a frugality bordering upon ayarice, 
thrive best of all. But the Turkish oppres- 
sion, under which they once groaned, has 
rendered them so distrustful, that they 
rather bury their money, than employ it in 
useful speculation. 

** The interesting attempts to settle 
Polish Jews as farmers, with the same ad- 
vantages as the other emigrants, has en- 
tirely failed. The village of Nikolajew is 
indeed still inhabited by them ; but they 
partly let their land lie waste, and partly 
cultivate it by hired servants; and in spite 
of the prohibition, all carry on their fa- 
vourite occupation of little dealers.” 

In conclusion, we extract an anecdote, 
which shews that those are never wrong 
who speculate on the power of beauty. 
‘*A Mr. J. once received from the Crown 
a donation of lands, but without inhabit- 
ants. He himself possessed only one 
peasant; he was obliged therefore to get 
some labourers. He did this-in the cheap- 

- est manner, as follows: He bought in 
Elizabethgorod, sixteen handsome girls and 
women, from 10 to 30 years of age, for 
whom (because the softer sex is sold 
pear ad than the stronger) he paid, one with 
another, only 30 roubles in paper. He then 
sent them to his estates. Already on the 
way, many men were induced to join this 
attractive carravan, and in the s of 
sixteen years he had no less than sirty, 
who cost him nothing.” 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 

CastLe oF GLENDOWER3—STATE OF 
THis THEaTRE.—Little things have great 
weight with little minds. Monday, pro 
Sunday, being the anniversary of St. David’s 
day, the new Comedy, the scene of which 





is in Wales, and chief characters Welsh, 


was precipitated six nights before its ap- 
pointed time, which was Saturday, into 
the oblivious vault of this sepulchral dome. 
We noticed another instance of the simi- 
larity between Welsh and Irish customs on 
this occasion, for though the deceased was 
Welsh, the funeral was somewhat Irish ;— 
there was a great deal of howling. 

Of the departed Drama it would be im- 
possible, were it necessary, for us to speak 
as a whole ; such portions of the two last 
acts as were exhibited, being rendered ut- 
terly inexplicable by the loud and general 
expressions of impatient disgust which the 
imbecility and extravagance of the preced- 
ing three had produced. Of these three 
we could say sdémething, were they not 
altogether too contemptible for criticism. 
Plot there is none ;—of wit or hnmour not 
a single sparkle (unless we except a threat 
to tumble a woman into a ditch, to wash her 
clean, as she hada foul mouth !)—the dia- 
logue a very sink of common-place ab- 
surdity ;—the incidents and costume the 
vilest of caricature ;—and the characters,— 
but to observe upon them would be 


- - - - On the quarry of these murdered deer 
To add fresh slaughter ma. se 


But indeed we had not an opportunity of 
getting acquainted with all the Dramatis 
Persone, for, after the audience became 
louder than the actors, there kept popping 
in a new and grotesque-looking animal 
every minute— 


** Come like shadows so depart” 


was the motto, for about half a dozen of 
this sort of Corps de Reserve. Among 
them we thought we. distinguished the 
Sheriff of the County, but we could not 
hear his worship, and it was no matter, for 
justice was done upon the play without 
him: a parson next appeared, but the 
judges resolutely condemned even without 
benefit of clergy. 

That an author should be so deceived by 
that self-delusion which is common to 
mankind, as to fancy such stuff a Comedy, 
is not so surprising ; but that the directors 
of a great theatre should be so destitute of 
taste and judgment as to offer the rubbish 
to a in which possesses, whatever 
they may imagine, at least some ideas 
beyond a herd of asses on a common, is 
not only a matter of wonder, but of evil- 
boding to so much cf the national drama 
as is under their influence and control. We 
will say at once, that no theatre can pros- 
per in such hands. 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua Carmina Mevi. 


Those whose gbtuse perceptions do not 
enable them to distinguish better, can have 
no feeling for works of real talent or 
genius. The barley-corn scratched from 
what a horse has dropped is superior to 
the ‘* richest gem of Ind” in the eye of 
a dunghill fowl. But, in sober sadness, 
this is no jest, neither to the profession, with 
studies devoted to the stage, nor to the 

ublic, which has now, in effect, but one 
leading Theatre. All that are respectuble 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





among the former, whom Covent Garden 
cannot employ, are driven from the Metro- 
polis, and, instead of the best actors and 
actresses, we have a parcel of underlings, 
whom dire necessity forces to be subser- 
vient to the ecaprice, the tyranny, or 
the ignorance of a tasteless Junta entirely 
unacquainted with dramatic affairs, of no 
very marked intellect in any: other way, 
and which sits on the twin-throne of Dra- 
matic power, like Incubus, to depress his- 
trionic abilities, render it impossible for any 
writer of common sense or honourable 
feeling to be connected with the stage, acce- 
lerate the ruin of the Theatre, and disgust 
the public beyond the hope of redemption. 
This is the lamentab!e state of Drury Lane, 
and the last novelty produced, a striking 
proof of the incapacity of its managers, 
whoever they are. 

We have been assured that Mr. Kean 
was the patron of the Castle of Glendower, 
but we can hardly think so meanly of his 
intelligence; if indeed his heart did not 
run away with his head. In truth we do 
not believe that any single man, however 
stupid, and we mean net to impeach the 
capability of the Drury Lane Managers, 
would have been guilty of so gross a mis- 
take as to bring out this play. Mr. Harry 
Johnston knows better, and of the Com- 
mittee (or Sub-Committee, or whatever 
they are called) it is evident that not an 
individual could individually have been so 
senseless. It is only from their aggregate 
wisdom that such folly could proceed—The 

olitical information of one, the legal 
cnowledge of another, the gentlemanly 
acquiescence of a third, and the acquaint- 
ance with the world of a fourth, neutralized 
in the common alembic, sanctioned this 
miserable piece, and Moore, Wilson, Dou- 
glas, Yarmouth and Co. fell below the 
partners separately, in blunder and ab- 
surdity. 

A farmer had a dispute with the Dean 
and Chapter of ——. The body stood out 
resolutely for an oppressive rent; but the 
farmer was on excellent terms with them 
all individually, and they would not injure 
him for the universe. He had his friends 
to a sumptuous dinner, and plied them with 
exquisite wines. These they applauded to 
the echo. Well, quoth the farmer, since 
you approve so highly of each of the wines 
separately, I am sure they must be excellent 
mixed; and so he jumbled the Port, and 
the Sherry, and the Hock, and the Ma- 
deira, and the Constantia, and the Claret, 
all together, and filled the glasses of his 
guests. The beverage was an abomira- 
tion, and they made mouths and spit and 
sputtered as much as good breeding would 
permit in persons so dignified as Dean and 
Chapter. This was what their waggish en- 
tertainer expected, and, rising up, he ad- 
dressed them: ‘‘ Gentlemen, Like my 
wines, you are all good men apart, and my 
very best friends ; but when you are mix 
together into one body, you are so bad that 
there is no bearing you.” The story had 
its effect, and the farmer had his lease re- 
newed on fair terms. We leave it to the 
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Sub-Committee, if it has, conjointly, wit 
enough to make the application. 

Having dismissed this wretched Comedy, 
the two or three remarks with which we 
shull conclude, may be received rather as 
hints to the parties than as critical observa- 
tions. If they convince the performers 
that they are not overlooked in their faults, 
we trust they will also be taken in good 
part, as they are meant. 

The storm got so high before the close 
of the 3d act, the pit standing up to put 
the play down, that Mr. H. Johnston (the 
ostensible stage manager) came forward to 
beg the audience would hear the Play out 
- for the sake of the Performers.” This 
was peremptorily refused ; and it ought to 
be a lesson to Mr. Johnston not to sue 
again in the names of those who are not 
interested, and who were thus committed 
in behalf of an event with which they had 

“ nothing todo. Mrs. Alsop employed a still 
more disingenuous stratagem to procure a 
hearing for the Epilogue which she had to 
deliver. She came upon the stage trem- 
bling, sinking with agitation and alarm. 
Silence was accorded to a woman’s terrors, 
and they were re et In one 
moment the lady proceeded with the Epi- 
logue in perfect self-possession. As friends 
we admonish her never to stake her credit 
with a British audience in this way again. 
Should it ever occur that she is really in 
the distress she so well feigned, it may be 
thought mere trick, and though we can ad- 
mire abilities of this order, in personating 
others, Mrs. Alsop will herself suffer 
greatly in our estimation. It was more- 
over bad policy; for as things stood it 
did not matter one jot whether the Epi- 
logue was heard or not. Speaking to this 
excellent actress, we may be excused adding 
that her talents are too high to need such 
ge of-dresses as she adopted in the 

ay. 

Mr. Knight, thou prince of simpletons, 
and unmatched in thy line of parts, may we 
venture to approach thee with admonition ? 
When God Save the King is being sung, as 
it was this night, in compliment to the 
daughter of your King, it is unseemly to 
maintain the dramatic character, and play 
the clown to set on a few barren spectators to 
laugh. Prithee reform it altogether. Give 
over looking ars while the verse is 
sung, and comical for the chorus. Youare 
a very good actor ;—act in the proper place. 

We now bid farewell to Glendower and 
its concomitants. The old Castle was bu- 
ried under its own ruins, and so ludicrous 
was its fall, that even the props among the 
audience (which was withal deplorably thin) 
which the Theatre and the Author intro- 
duced, could not resist the contagion. 

And those who came to clap, remained to d—n. 

On Tuesday, the Comedy of The Will 
was performed, with the usual cast. This 
was, according to the old proverb, the 

- “ Will for the Deed.” The house was as 
empty as a barn before harvest. 
here is another whimsical announce- 
ment in the Bills this week: haying no- 





thing on the stage to attract an audience, 
** the public are respectfully informed that 
stoves have been constructed behind the 
scenes” for their accommodation! ! A new 
and splendid Lustre is promised, if possi- 
ble, by Easter: the designis said to be very 
classical and appropriate. A circle, with 
the heads of the Sub-Committee at 
the four cardinal points, is the principal 
part. From the eye-holes lambent flames 
of gas issue, typical of the clearness with 
which they view the works submitted to 
their perusal ; while from their mouths a 
terrible stream of fire is emitted, to denote 
their fury against Critics. 

Marlow’s Tragedy of The Jew of 
Malta is in preparation at Drury Lane. 
The ehief character, Barabbas, bears a re- 
semblance to Shakespear’s Shylock, which 
was undoubtedly drawn with this Barabbas 
in the poet’s eye; though, as may be sup- 

osed, he infinitely transcends the original. 

t isa horrible piece, and its fate must hang 
on a fine thread; for if a degree of 
powerful and wild interest be not imparted 
to it by the energies of the performers, its 
mad extravagancy and fiendish details must 
cause human feelings to revolt against it. 





Covent Garpen.—Fazio and Zuma con- 
tinue to be played on alternate nights ; and 
the latter, as we expected, increases in repu- 
tation. Some of our contemporaries have 
animadverted on the parody of the Marseil- 
lois hymn, sung by Braham, and generally 
called for thrice. We cannot say that we 
enter fully into the disapprobation expressed 
against this tune, which is a good deal al- 
tered in the arrangements of Mr. Braham. 
No one can hold in deeper detestation than 
we do the horrors of 1793-4; and we fur- 
ther coincide in disliking the recent hun- 
dred days reign of Buonaparte when this 
chant of evil-associations was revived. But 
in this country it is scarcely connected with 
any feeling which can distinguish it from 
another tune, and we should as soon think 
of objecting to ‘ Over the water to Char- 
ley,’ as to this edition of the Gallic republi- 
can air. 





Roya Circus anp Surrey THEATRE.— 
This Theatre closed a short season, of lit- 
tle more than two months, on Monday last, 
and remains shut till Easter gives the sig- 
nal for the summer campaign. The enter- 
tainments have been various and well cho- 
sen. We believe there has been a novelty 
for nearly every week during the time that 
the house has been open. Mr. Dibdin’s 
penis as prolific as that of the great Spanish 
dramatist, who wrote many hundred pieces. 
He also avails himself judiciously of the 
published labours of others ; and we ought 
to notice that Fazio was first, and Zapolya 
only adopted by him. . 





Tueatrican Cuit-Cuat.—Mrs. Davi- 
son has been restored to favour; Oxberry 
suspended, it is thought because his man- 
ners were too gentlemanly for the Mana- 
gers; Munden has also, we hear, retired 
upon a law-suit for salary. 





ee 


The Dublin Journal informs us, that 
Miss Kelly has been assailed in that city by 
a. Maniac, who followed her home from the 
Theatre. It is strange that this actress 
should not only attract the admiration of 
all sane persons, but so peculiarly excite 
idiots and madmen. It may appear to be 
a paradox, but we could support a thesis 
upon it, and trace this surprising effect to 
the matchless nature and consequent pa- 
thos of her dramatic performances. 


On Saturday a dinner, ed by almost 
all the literature of the Northern capital, 
was given to Mr. Kemble, in Edinburgh. 
The ftigh convivial talents of Walter Scott 
were demanded for the chair, and Mr. F., Jef- 
ferey acted as his croupier. A cup, of the 
value of one hundred guineas, was pre- 
sented to the gentleman in whose honour 
the feast was instituted. 


An American paper states that Mr. In- 
cledon is dead. We would wager any 
money that this is the prelude to his re-ap- 
pearance in England. 

The Colonnade of the King’s Theatre, 
on the Haymarket side, is now in progress. 
It will be a great improvement, and Deau- 
tify at once the Theatre and the Metro- 
polis. 








FOREIGN DRAMA. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 

First representation of the revival of 
Warwick. 

Warwick was the first of La Harpe’s 
productions, and it is perhaps his master- 
piece. Philoctetes does not possess the 
merit of originality, it is closely copied 
from Sophocles; in Coriolanus the unities 
are violated; and Melanie, which has been 
so highly extolled, and on reading which 
the peace nne @ Alembert shed periodical 
tears, for he never failed to weep whenever 
he perused particular passages, Melanie 
would not now be supportable on the stage : 
so true it is that as, more than any 
other literary productions, are subject to a 
particular destiny. How many works, now 
consigned to oblivion, have been received 
with the warmest enthusiasm at the period 
of their publication! How many authors, 
whose productions were once banished from 
the stage, now enjoy, in public estimation, 
the rank from which they were excluded by 
contemporary envy or prejudice. A phi- 
losophic history, not of the theatre, but of 
dramaiic productions, from the three door- 
keepers. who, were suffocated on the first 
representation of Corneille’s Timocrates, 
down to the disturbance which arose during 
the first and only representation of Ger- 
manicus, would indeed be a curious work. 
Such a history would serve to demonstrate 
isa the systems and opinions which 

ave predominated at certain periods. But 
to return to Warwick. 

The divisions of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, and the factions of the White 
and Red Roses, are no less celebrated in the 
history of England, than the colours adopted 








by opposite parties, will one day be in 
that OP Fron La Harpe, who to the 
his dramatic education at Ferney, and who 
was fostered in the yr of Foltaire 
his master, t ht he had found in the 
History of England a subject entirely 
dramatic. A noble-minded Queen, who 
never suffered herself to he governed by 
ambitious ministers, and was ever 
ready to embrace any enterprise which 
might restore her to a throne from which 
she had been driven by the weakness of her 
husband; a Captain celebrated for his vic- 
tories, ereating and dethroning kings; a 
Prinee endowed with noble qualities, though 
a slave to a violent passion, and employing 
his power only to betray him to whom he is 
indebted for his crown ; these at first glance 
seem to be the elements which constitute 
edy; but the of history seldom 
present subjects for a complete tragedy. 
La Harpe bas taken from history only 
the names of the principal characters: the 
story is borrowed from a novel by the 444é¢ 
Prevost, entitled Marguerite @ Anjou, and 
in adapting it to the stage, it was fouad ne- 
cessary $0 introduec various incidents, which 
not only violate history, but are even con- 
uy to all probability. 

‘arwick obtained extraordinary success 
when first produced ; yet many able critics 
of the day expressed their fears that La 
Harpe would never rise above this first per- 
formance, or succeed in depicting those 
great passions which are the very soul of 
tragedy. A celebrated writer observed, 
that Warrick seemed to be = Conp-# cent 
of a young may of sixty. It cannet be 
Sotch that the part of Elizabeth, on 
which all the interest should depend, is ex- 
tremely feeble. She is not introduced until 
the second act, and she then makes her ap- 

earance only to calm the resentment of 
arwick. On the stage, love always seems 


cold when it is not violent; this-is a priv- 


ciple which La Harpe has more than once 
developed in his Cours de Literature; but 
eneory and practice are two very different 
t 


The acter of Edward is forcibly oon- 
ceived; it does the more honour to the 
imagination of the poet, because the first 
idea which might naturally arise to a young 
man of 24, would be to represent Edieerd 
as an imperious tyrant, in order to throw 
additional lustre’ over the character of 
Warwick. La Harpe has not however 
adopted this easy and common-place com- 
Dination of contrasts ; he has made Hdiward 
a noble and generous Prince, who never for 
a moment forgets what he owes to Warwick 
until he is completely overcome by an up- 
governable and violent passion. 

e denauement of the tragedy is forcible 
and affecting; but it is unfortunately too 
evident that the author knew not how to 
dispose of Margaret; he has consequently 
kept her as much as possible out of sight 
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Authentic accounts resaived direct 
from Algiers, prove the .carrectness of 











our supposition, that the preceding 
story, of the Dey’s atrocious conduct, 
was gross exaggeration. ‘The british 
Consul has not been molested; and it 
seems that taking some Jewish girls, and 
one Christian for his harem, is the sum 
total of the tyrant’s excesses. It is, 
hawever, thought that he is iH-dis- 
posed towards Spain and Sardinia. 

The communications from Paris, 
and other parts, relative to the Duke of 
Wellington, become yery interesting. 
Two suspicious characters have, it 
appears, been arrested ; ene of them in 
the garb of a beggar, with (500 franes 
in his possession, and beth having 
Shaved off the mustachios which they 
wore before. —Lord Kinnaird has gone 
to Paris with honourable promptitude, 
and it is to be hoped, from the clue he 
may be able to furnish, that this odious 
conspiracy will be traced to its source. 
The information proffered to his Lord- 
ship, on eertain conditions, by one of 
the Buonapartean exiles, seems to us to 
indicate decisively the quarter where 
the horrid plot originated, The pistol 
of the assassin has been found in the 
Rue de Ja Madelaine: it is dauble-bar- 
relled, and ene only discharged. 

The often repeated statemcat, that a 
meeting of the allied Sovereigns and Mi- 
nisters would take place this summer, 
acquires almost certain confirmation, 
and Dusseldorf is the spot now nomi- 
nated for the congress. 

News of mercantile importance has 
been received from Spain. in pursu- 
ance of a more liberal system gradu- 
ally unfolding in that country, four of 
its chief ports are to be opened to the 
free importation of foreign merchan- 
dize; these are Cadiz, Alicant, Santan- 
der, and Corunna, from whieh the 
same goods may be re-exported for the 
South American eolonies, on the pay- 
ment of a duty of three per cent. 
From these colonies no intelligence 
that can be relied on, has been recently 
received. Mina has been shot in 
Mexico. 

We are sorry to announce that the 


celebrated Hetman of the Cossacks, o 


Platoff, has paid the debt of nature. 
Our home news is of little interest. 
The ministerial Indemnity Bill has 
been read a third time in the House of 
Lords ; there was a divison of 98 to 
27 on this question. In the lower house 
there has been some important business, 
but no is ged debating. The army 
estimates for 113,000 men have been 
voted ; several finance subjects partially 
discussed; and same petitions from the 








THE LIPERARY GAZETTE, AND 


untired Reformers presented, on the 
model of last Session, but their frequen- 
cy seems to have destroyed their effect. 

Another infamous exposure has been 
made of the practices to bring wretches 
to capital punishment, for the sake of 
the reward, so detestably known by the 
name of ‘blond money.’ We cannot 
doubt but that, combined with. former 
developements, this will have the effect 
of procuring a revision of the code, 
and that we shall not long witness ‘he 
abhorrent system which makes the 
lives of our fellow creatures game for 
pursuit, as a means of acquiring lucre 
to the agents of the police It is but 
right and wise to recompense the dili- 
gence of officers, but surely the existing 
mode is the worst that could be devised. 

A storm of wind has done much 
damage in Londen and on the Coasts.— 
Many lives are lost. 





——— 


- VARIETIES, 








Lectures anp Lecrurers.—M. Ben- 
jamin Constant has been delivering lectures 
on the History of Religions, in the Athende 
Royal of Paris. Mr. Coleridge has gone 
more than half way through a course on the 


| Belles-Lettres somewhere in Fleet-street. 


Mr. Hazlett has been handling Poetry and 
the Drama at the Syrrey Institution. Mr. 
Thelwall has just completed three or four 
courses on Poetry, the Drama, Elocution, 
&e.; one of these we attended, and found 
it highly entertaining as well as curious. We 
have noticed the Royal Academy and Royal 
Institution Lectures; and haye heard a 
highly fayourable account of a Mr. Webster, 
who lectures on Steam ines, with a 
beautiful apparatus. In France they do 
these things for fame; in England chiefly 
for profit. Frenchmep in our country, 
follow our fashions. However, from the 
multiplicity of instructors, it is clear, that 
guly time and money are necessary for the 
purpose of learning wisdom. 

@FFEE.—A new enemy of coffee has re- 
eently ared on the medical horizop. 
Doctor Michel Petoez, of Presburgh, has 
fulminated a large and erudite volume 
against the perfumed bean of Arabia. 

Fontenelle’s bon-mot respecting coffge 
is well known: and since his time much 
has been written both for and against a 
bev. , Which some prescribe as salutary, 

bp ot declare to he the most pernicious 
that can possibly exist. : ‘ 

Dr. Petoez maintains his opinign with a 
degree of confidence which reminds us pf 
the paradox of the advocate Linguet, who 
attempted to prove, with Hippocrates in his 
hand, that bread was neither more nor less 
than slow poison. He likewise bears some 
little resemblance to Dr. Hufeland, whe, in 
his Macrabiatic, or the Art of living to an 
advanced age, declaims against the use of 
cheese, of which he himself eat « prodi- 
gious quantity every day of his life. 
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' We-may quote from the Austrian Chro- 
nicle, a short specimen of the declamation 
of this new enemy to coffee. 

The series of disorders which ordinarily 
result from poison, become manifest, he 
says, sooner or later, in those individuals 
who accustom themselves to drinking coffee : 
vapours, palpitation of the heart, insom- 
nium, hemorrhoides, hemoptysis, shivering 
fits, vertigo, and astheneia, are always ob- 
servable in coffee-drinkers. An_ infinite 
list of chronic disorders, such as obstruc- 
tions, carcinoma, gout, consumption,&c.&c. 
prove how greatly the use of coffee tends to 
vitiate the humours in the human body. 

According to Dr. Petoez, it is so evident 
that these disorders are all occasioned by 
coffee, that should a physician wish to cal- 
culate the degree of duty he may have to 
perform among his patients, he must first 
ascertain whether they make a practice of 
drinking coffee; if so, he may be sure that 
his visits to them will be tolerably frequent. 

Why does the plague prove so fatal to 
the inhabitants of the Levant? Because 
they drink coffee. The scrupulous ob- 
servers of the Koran, who abstain from 
wine, and deny themselves the use of any 
agreeable drink, and consequently coffee, 
never suffer from that distemper. 

The Arabs are the greatest coffee-drinkers 
in the Universe. Consequently Arabia, 
though formerly the birth-place of philo- 
sophers and oldaaed physicians, is now 
in a state of the profoundest ignorance. 
The heating properties of coffee have para- 
lyzed the intellectual faculties of the Arab, 
and withered, the flowers of his genius. 
Finally, coffee is the source of every dis- 
order, and were it not an incontestible fact, 
that Pandora emptied her box before the 
use of coffee became known, the Doctor 
would probably assert, that that charming 
mischief-maker needed only to have em- 

loyed it as the means of producing all 
human miseries. 

All this is excellent, and surely no one 
will attempt to deny the following con- 
vineing reasoning ! 

Were I, says the Hungarian physician, 
to instance an unfortunate being who grew 
old in the abuse of coffee, I should point to 
the Bust of Voltaire. Would you wish to 
know how this poisonous beverage directed 
his ideas, by means of exalting his imagina- 
tion? Read his works!!! 

Rome.—The great basin of granite, 
which lay in a ditch on the Campo Vaccino, 
is brought before the palace of the Quirinal, 
where it is to be placed between the cele- 
brated Colossi, + the Obelisk, and con- 
verted into a fountain.—They still con- 
tinue digging in the Campo Vaccino, and 
these excavations excite great interest in 
the lovers of antiquity. Lately the steps of 
the pillar of Phocas were cleared, as also 
the pavementof the street in which it stood. 


M. Seraphin von Coneghem, to whom 
the botanical collections of the Netherlands 
are indebted for various rare and beautiful 
a9 which he brought from the Island of 

t. Bartholomew, is shortly to sail for the 
East Indies, on board the Belgian frigate 





Zelima. The Royal Society of Agriculture 
and Botany at Ghent, has furnished this 
active and intelligent young man with 
various instructions relative to the science, 
to the study of which he has devoted him- 
self. He is likewise the bearer of a letter 
to Lord Moira, requesting his Lordship’s 
acceptance of the diploma of Honorary 
Member of the Society. 

A Continental Journal states, that a 
fisherman of Philisberg, has found in the 
Rhine, the fore foot and shoulder-blade of 
a mammoth, which have been deposited 
in the Cabinet of Nat. Hist. at Carlsruhe. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CHRONICLES OF EUSEBIUS. 

In the 14th Number of the Literary Ga- 
zette, we mentioned the highly important 
discovery of a complete MS. translation of 
the Chronicles of Eusebius, preserved in 
the Library of the Armenian College at 
Venice. We gave at the same time a co- 
pious account of it from a publication of 
the learned M. Angelo Maio, librarian of 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, to whom 
the learned world was indebted for the first 
knowledge of the existence of this literary 
treasure. As we had the satisfaction of 
being the first to announce it in England, 
we feel now the greatest pleasure in being 
able to state, that the impatience of the 
learned world, which has been highly 
excited by this interesting information, 
is likely to be gratified, proposals havy- 
ing been published at Milan, for the pub- 
lication. We shall not fail to acquaint our 
readers with all the further particulars 
that we may receive on this subject. 

An Essay on Music, considered in its re- 
lations to Medicine, is shortly to be published 
in Germany. This work cites a number of 
curious facts, which are adduced as proof 
that the most serious disorders, after hav- 
ing resisted every remedy, have at length 
yielded to the charms of music, and that 
the most acute pain has been mitigated by 
listening to pathetic melody. The Author 
asserts, that in cases of hemorrhage the 
most astonishing effects have been observed. 

The Russian poet Schakowsky, who con- 
ducts a Journal at St. Petersburgh, has re- 
ceived from the Emperor of Russia a pen- 
sion of 4000 rubles for his last work, The 
Bard of the Ruins of the Kremlin. 

The Abbé Janclli has recently disco- 
vered in the Royal Library at Naples, a 
— of Dracontius, a christian t 
of the fifth century. It contains two little 

oems hitherto totally unknown, the sub- 
ects of which are taken from mythology. 
he manuscript is printing at the Royal 
Printing-office of Naples. 

The Chevalier Arditi has announced in 
the Italian Journals, that the wishes of Li- 
terary Europe will at length be realized by 
the publication of a volume on the Temple 
of Isis. 

An authorized Answer to Lord Bathurst’s 
Speech is about to appear from the St. 
Helena Detenu. 
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FEBRUARY. 


Thursday, 26—Thermometer from 36 to 40. 
Barometer from 29, 60 to 29, 96. 
Wind W. by S. and W. by N. 4.—Rainy till 
about two, with two or three smart showers of 
snow. Sunshine at times in the afternoon. Stars 
remarkably bright in the evening. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 
Friday, 27—Thermometer from 30 to 48. 
Barometer from 29, 75 to 29, 52. 
Wind S. S. W. and W. 1.—Rauining till about 
ten, when the sun shone pleasantly; the after- 
noon and evening clear: the warmth of the sun 
had not fully opened the crocus by nooa. 
Rain fallen, 125 of an inch. 


Saturday, 28—Thermometer from 34 to 49. 
Barometer from 29, 87 to 29, 60. 
Wind S. W. 2.—The morning clear, with light 
cirri passing over: the afternoon quite overcast: 
rain in the evening, which was followed, before 
ten, by very heavy gusts of wind. 
Rain fallen, 1 of an inch. 


MARCH. 
Sunday, 1—Thermometer from 36 to 46. 
Barometer from 29, 75 to 29, 80. 1! 
Wind S. W. 2.—Early part of the morning 
clear ; but showers and sleet began to fall before 
eleven, and continued till the evening, which be- 
came clear. Much lightning in the N.W. and W. 
all the evening. 
Rain fallen, 15 of an inch. 
Monday, 2—Thermometer from 32 to 50. 
Barometer from 29, 86 to 29, 77. 
Wind S. W. 2.—Clear till eleven, when ninibus 
formed. Heavy rain in showers all the afternoon. 
In the evening it blew very hard, till about nine, 
when it became suddenly calm, and very clear. 
Rain fallen, 15 of an inch, 
Tiusday, 3—Thermometer from 31 to 50. 
Barometer from 29, 95 to 29, 70. 
Wind S. and S by E. 3 in gusts. The early 
part of the morning clear, but soon became 
hazy: the haze dispersed and clouds formed by 
noon; afternoon and evening quite overcast, 
Began to blow very hard by ten. 
Rain fallen, 05 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 4—Thermometer from 35 to 47. 
Barometer from 29, 60 to 28, 96. 
Very windy all the early part of this morn- 
ing, with hail.storms. Wind S, by W. and 
and S.3. Clear till about two this afternoon, 
when it beca:ne quite overcast. Barometer fell 
from 29, 47. at four in the afternoon, to 28, 96. 
by eight in the evening. The blowing dreadful : 
much damage it is feared must be done by the 
violent gusts. I think the wind was to the East- 
ward of South. 
March hack ham, comes in like a lion, goes out 
like a lamb. 
Forster's collection of Proverbs. 
I fear the Index that marks the lower state of 
the Thermometer, may have been moved by the 
violence of the wind. 


Latitude 51. 37.32N. 
Longitude 3.51 W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
Strawberry Wild, in flower under a h ex 
posed to the North, the 26th. Bad 
Hyacinth, or Hyacinthus non scriptus, situated 
to the North, above ground. 
Gooseberry, the buds of some bushes burst 


the 27th. 
C, H. ADAMS, 
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